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REVIEWS 





Dacre: a Novel. Edited by the Countess of 
Morley. London: Longman & Co, 


Ir we were possessed of despotic power, (and 
who is there that has not wished for it at 
one moment or other of his existence?) we 
should be much tempted to exercise it over 
the contrivers of fiction: we would give them 
royal encouragement, being fonder of a tale 
than the Sultan Schairar himself, but it 
should be extended to them in order, and 
with due regard for time and season. For 
instance, we would limit the publication of 
all goblin legends, and such thrilling matters, 
to mid-winter. For our reading in spring— 
that season so fruitful in sweet and bitter 
thoughts—when, above all other times, the 
mind is apt to 

Tarn from all she brought, to all she could not bring, 
we would have the lightest and airiest stories 
of the world we live in—anything to beguile 
us out of our bad habits of day-dreaming. 
Romances should be restricted to coming 
forth in autumn: we shall never forget first 
reading Ivanhoe in a wood, with the faded 
leaves lying round about us, and the brisk, 
invigorating wind careering along above our 
heads, bearing with it many a bright cloud. 
The mind is then up and awake to relish 
histories of adventure—of onslaughts and 
rescues; and the more stirringly these are 
told, the more eagerly we give ourselves up 
to the illusion. Faery tales should be the 
summer’s peculiar property : what is so deli- 
cious as to dream over some legend of en- 
chantment, in which only the imagination 
believes, when the temperature is such, that 
suspense over a story worries us ingo a fever, 
and the death of hero or heroine costs us a 
night’s rest? We would have nothing for 
the dog days but seas of amber and ships of 
pearl—no persons to care about, more ma- 
terial than elves or genii—and these should 
be of the gamesome and beneficent order of 


-. 


We see not, indeed, why your novelist is to 
beone of the few free creatures on this earth 
of ours—why Lafontaines are to be allowed 
to harass their wives’ nerves, by making some 
dear gentle maiden unhappy in her love, or 
some generous youth pursued by a malicious 
destiny—why Richardsons are to arrogate to 
themselves the privilege of keeping worthy 

es on the tenter-hooks of impatience for 
months together, by being undecided as to 
their Clarissas. Over such capricious people 
Wwe would exercise a little wholesome autho- 
nty, and at present we should be tempted to 
call the Countess of Morley into court, and 
demand of her why, when we are worn out 
with the excitement of the season and the 
heat of the weather, she should choose unad- 
visedly to edit a book which, once having 

sun, we could not lay down again, and 
vhich made us so restless towards the begin- 
mng of the third volume, that we could en- 








last pages, and then went on in the com- 
fortable assurance that all came right at last. 
What penance we should adjudge to the 
courtly authoress, would be a matter for 
future consideration. 
It is clear then that ‘ Dacre’ has interested 
us, though belonging to the vituperated class 
of fashionable novels ; but the absence of any 
very striking plot is counterbalanced by an 
equal absence of all affectation, and the want 
of any decided originality of character is for- 
gotten in the delicacy of the delineation of 
those which do appear. The authoress works 
by minute touches, and produces effects fine 
im proportion: we have a manceuvring mo- 
ther, and two eager and ignorant daughters, 
quite willing to be manceuvred; but Mrs. 
Ashby has a distinct nature of her own, and 
the young ladies are not exactly like those 
whose discomfiture we have been so often 
doomed to witness in other novels. The hero, 
too, drawn by a feminine hand, and merely 
a gentleman of a sensitive mind, is, though 
familiar to us, not hackneyed—he has ways 
and fancies of his own. Mr. Wakefield, 
too, is peculiar in his imbecility, and Mrs, 
Shepherd in her art; nor is Lady Anne Pres- 
ten’s coquetry the old thing over again—in 
short, the story is one of modern life ; but we 
recognize it as a picture taken in by an ob- 
servant eye, and transferred to paper by a 
faithful, but not merely mechanical pencil. 
It is more a book to be read through, than to 
find brilliant passages in, and as such we re- 
commend it to every one who is not too blasé 
or too staid to enjoy “ the last new novel.” 
Of the plot we shall not say one word: 
ten would tell it, and yet we were kept in the 
dark as to its unravelling till the last mo- 
ment. As regards its execution, we must 
make the book speak for itself, though no 
single passages from any novel of sustained 
interest can do such a work justice. We 
were tempted by Mrs. Ashby’s letter; but 
perhaps a sketch of a show school will stand 
better by itself:— 
‘The school and its appurtenances were 
prettily situated at the extremity of a wood. 
Two beautiful little Alderney cows were grazing 
in front of the ha-ha that surrounded the build- 
ings; and two little girls, dressed in the costume 
of Lady Whitby’s own invention, stood on either 
side of the gate by which the company entered 
the enclosure. Though the cottage was a very 
successful imitation of the German Swiss, and 
the outhouses as closely resembled the chalet of 
the Alps, the necessity of introducing the family 
arms and crest, as often as possible, was not 
forgotten. The arms, surmounted by the coro- 
net, supported the corners of the large pent 
roof; and on the wicket of the gate—on the 
locks of each door—on the handles of the draw- 
ers, and the knobs of the shutters—on the centre 
of the table, the backs of the chairs, and the 
covers of the books—sat the owl] on a coronet, 
the picture of dignified wisdom, and the family 
crest of their noble possessor. The Swiss cus- 
tom of writing on the outside of their habitations 
was not omitted; and in lieu of the moral pre- 
cepts, and other sentences, with which they 





it no longer, but stole a peep at the 








English letters, the interesting intelligence that 
‘This cottage, erected by Henry Guy, seventh 
Earl of Whitby, at the benevolent suggestion of 
his wife, Charlotte Matilda Louisa, was pre- 
sented by him to her, on the seventeenth anni- 
versary of the day of their marriage.’ 

**«T am so glad you had an inscription,’ re- 
marked Lady Henry, without reading it, ‘ it 
looks so natural on that style of cottage.’ 

*** And it is such a very nice one—so like 
dear Lord Whitby,’ observed Miss Cecilia. 

“*Tt is very simple,’ said Lady Whitby, turn- 
ing complacently towards the group, who were 
reading, with some difficulty, the old English 
character. ‘Lord Whitby writes poetry remark- 
ably well, and had rather wished to have it in 
verse, but I begged it might be quite plain and 
easy ; it is so much better that the poor people 
should be able to understand it.’ 

“Well, Mrs. Taylor, and how are you all 
getting on?’ continued Lady Whitby, address- 
ing the school-mistress: and immediately the 
door was thrown open, and exhibited four-and- 
twenty little girls, dressed in their best, ranged 
round the three sides of the school-room. Four- 
and-twenty little courtesies were instantly 
dropped in honour of Lady Whitby, and four- 
and-twenty more for the company. * * * 

“The four best scholars were then called up 
‘to show,’ as Mrs. Taylor said, ‘what the others 
could do;’ and the writing was thought much 
improved ; and their needle-work very good, 
and the sums had been proved, and were all 
quite right. Then followed some miscellaneous 
questions, out of the book Miss Pearson had 
written herself for the use of the school; and 
though one girl thought the twelve apostles were 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and another said the 
seven wise men were the ten plagues of Egypt, 
and a third that the moon was only the sun in 
the dark; yet considering neither teacher or 
pupils understood much of the contents of Miss 
Pearson’s little work ; and, that to save trouble, 
the answers were generally repeated without the 
questions being asked, it was natural there 

should be some confusion in fitting them right, 
and a great wonder that the task should have 
been got through without more mistakes.” 


A London sketch, too, is well done :— 


«* Nothing is easier than for a man of fashion 
in London to remain incog. by the mere study 
of the sights and sounds of different hours. 
First comes the loud shrill call of ‘ Sweep /’— 
and badly indeed must the idle man in London 
sleep, who hears that call. But when the loud 
sonorous cries of fish and vegetables resound 
with unbroken noise through the street-—when 
at each door may be seen a dirty maid in paper 
curls, sweeping from the hall, or twirling a mop, 
or washing the steps—when the emissaries of 
the dealers in fish and fowl, the butcher, the 
baker, the grocer, the cheesemonger, and the 
milkman, maintain their undisturbed posses- 
sion of the pavement as they whistle loudly 
along,—when, in short, London reveals in the 
streets, the arcana of domestic economy, and 
seems turned, for the time, into the huge offices 
of its own vast self,—then, perhaps, may a man 
like Francis Dacre, engaged neither in the bu- 
siness or dissipation of the Metropolis, be ex- 
pected to be almost ready for breakfast. 

“ Breakfast over—the newspaper half read, 
and lo! another change of scene and sound 





adorn the exterior, was here displayed in old 





from without. ‘The little milliner trips quickly 
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along with her oil-skin covered basket—troops 
of children with fat nurses, and young nursery 
maids, flock along the pavement—the hand- 
organs grind the popular airs of the last season, 
whilst the clarinet and bag-pipes screech and 
whine out those of the preceding century. The 
rumble and gingle of carts becomes frequent, 
whilst the rapid approach and departure of the 
quick driven chariot hbespeaks thie physician or 
the man of business on the move. 

* This, then, is the moment for the incognito 
to sally forth—now may he walk through the 
squares, and places, and streets, and parks, 
secure of meeting none of those to whom Lon- 
don owes its West-end reputation for wealth, 
luxury, beauty, elegance, and idleness. But 
let him not tarry till too near the hour of lun- 
cheon—for then will be seen in motion, figures 
of well dressed men, with an air ‘as if it was 
somebody one knows,’—and then, perhaps, a 
cab, drawn by a gigantic horse, of violent action, 
making scarcely any way, with the child just 
fresh from an infant school standing behind— 
two examples in life of the parvum in multo and 
the multum in parvo—and the roll of carriages 
is more constant—and Mr. Maitland is sure to 
be abroad—for he never lunches at home. 

“Our recluse has escaped from the danger 
of seeing his numerous friends and acquaintance 
—and now in vain he tries to read—in vain he 
tries to think.—All London is in motion; and 
the din and tumult of the Metropolis echoes 
through his head; and the sounds of carts and 
omnibuses, coaches, cabs, carriages, horses, 
and men, are all blended together in one over- 
powering noise—whilst the bands of musicians 
—the trumpet of punch—the applause of the 
Fantoccini—the barking of coach-dogs—the 
musical monkies—the hurdy-gurdies of white 
mice—the nasal twang of a French woman’s 
voice—and the guttural grunt of the ‘ Buy a 
broom’ girls, lend their never- ‘ailing aid to dis- 
turb the man who would be quiet. 

“ But patience! All will again be hushed. 
—The post bell has driven you half mad for 
half an hour; but then, either in spring, or in 
summer, the worst of the bustle is over—troops 
of gay parties on horseback have turned home- 
wards—ladies without number are to be seen 
dismounting at their doors. Exhibitions are 
all closed—and their human advertisers are 
seen marching in single file from their posts 
with the advertisements on their backs again. 
The noise of wheels subsides, and is heard only 
at intervals. Every body is now busied in pre- 
paration for dinner, or enjoying the fruits of 
the morning’s activity, and all is more quiet 
than since the hour when poor little ‘Sweep’ 
first gave note in the morning that occupation 
was resumed; till the rumble of the diners-out 
gives once more an occasional disturbance to 
the long-wished-for stillness.” 

The following defence of the habits of mo- 
dern life, if not altogether sound, is gracefully 
made out, and with subtlety :— 

**Scenes and manners so frivolous and cold 
may, to some, appear at variance with the exist- 
ence of such feelings; and there is always a 
disposition to invest the events of past ages 
with a character of romance, to which they were 
no better entitled than the present. It is true 
that there is nothing in the events of other days 
to detract from their picturesqueness. They 
are free from all the details which clog and dis- 
figure those of our own, They may stand out 
in bold relief. ‘Their etfect upon our imazina- 
tion is unimpeded by the homely realities which 
confuse and embarrass those we can witness in 
action. But though the age of chivalry is past, 
the age of nature and of feeling remains. Love 
at a déjeuné, jealousy at Vauxhall, and despair 
in a well-furnished boudoir, may be less soul- 
stirring—less high-sounding—less heart-rend- 
ing, than the vows of crested knights—the gal- 
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lantry of a tournament—the breaking of lances 


for damsels long pledged—the conflicts of rivals 
in presence of thousands—the cell of the recluse, 
and the walls of aconvent. But ere we give 
preference to these more ancient demonstra- 
tions of passion, let us pause for a moment, 
and ask whether it is to the cause or to the effect 
of their emotion, that we yield our ready sym- 
pathy—whether we do not estimate by a false 
standard the feelings and actions of our fore- 
fathers—and whether, by thus losing the pro- 
portion they truly bore to each other, we do not 
give more than justice awards to the past, and 
less than she can claim to the present. We 
measure the value of their deeds and sacrifices 
by the habits of civilization, forgetting that the 
sensibility which enhances their worth is the 
growth of a greater refinement than could have 
co-existed with such manners and institutions ; 
and forgetting that, little as the luxury of the 
day may seem congenial with the joys and sor- 
rows of romance, yet in being placed above the 
reach of physical suffering, we are spared an 
interruption, rather than an aggravation, of the 
purer emotions of the mind. There can be no 
doubt but that mental cultivation, refinement 
of taste, and the exercise of our softer and 
kindlier feelings, increase the sensitiveness of 
our disposition, and call forth those sympathies 
which bind us most closely to our fellow-crea- 
tures; and, ere we waste our regrets on the 
imaginary loss of such sentiments, we must 
remember the improbability of their decay un- 
der circumstances so favourable to their culture 
and strength.” 


With this we must close our notice of a 
book which has given us much pleasure. 


Travels into Bokhara; being the Account of 
a Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage 
on the Indus, from the Sea to Lahore, 
By Lieut. A. Burnes, F.R.S. 

[Second Notice.?} 

We broke off last week at the arrival of 

Lieut. Burnes in Bokhara, and have now to 

fulfil our promise of adding some particulars 

respecting that city, to the account published 
in our 340th number. 

“« Circumstances of a peculiar nature made 
me acquainted with an Uzbek family of high 
respectability in Bokhara, and I visited it on a 
Friday. This family had originally come from 
the ‘ Dusht-i- Kipchak,’ and been settled in the 
country for 150 years ; a member of their body 
had been twice deputed as an ambassador to 
Constantinople, for which they enjoyed the 
high title of Bee. They now traded to Russia, 
and had been considerable losers by the confla- 
gration of Moscow, which had not, with all 
its horrors, I believe, been supposed to have 
carried distress into the centre of Tartary. I 
was received by these people a la Uzbek, and 
forced to swallow various cups of tea in the 
middle of a hot day. The Uzbeks have a most 
unsocial custom at a party, for the landlord be- 
comes a servant, and hands up every dish in 
person; nor will he himself touch anything till 
every member of the party has finished. They 
are a kind people, and if bigotry is their predo- 
minant failing, it is the fault of education; I 
never observed them show it by an attack on 
the feelings of others. One may, however, 
discover it in every act of life, and the whole 
tenor of their conversation. We happened to 
speak of the discoveries of the Russians, who 
have recently hit upon some veins of gold be- 
tween their country and Bokhara. One of the 
party remarked, that the ways of God were un- 
searchable, which had concealed these treasurcs 
from the true believers, and now revealed them, 
near the very surface of the earth, to the kaffirs, 





or infidels. I smiled, but it was not said ing 
way that could possibly give offence, and is the 
manner of speaking about Europeans amo 
themselves. When I left the party to return 
home, I was much struck with the solemnity 
with which Friday is observed in the streets; 
it isas rigidly kept as a Sunday in Europe, and, 
perhaps, more so, for the virtuous Diocesan of 
London found of late much to reprehend in hig 
flock of the metropolis. Not a single shop is 
permitted to be open till after prayers at one 
o’clock, and all the inhabitants are to be seen 
crowding to the mosque, arrayed in their best 
attire. There is a gravity about the Mahom- 
medans, and something in their dress which 
gives an imposing cast to a body of them pro- 
ceeding to the temple of God.” 


The vizier of Bokhara treated the travel- 
lers with great kindness; he is one of the 
most interesting characters with whom 
Lieutenant Burnes has made us acquainted, 
and we share the author’s regret at parting 
from him :— 

“On the 21st of July, we made our farewell 
visit to the Vizier of Bokhara; and our audience 
of leave places the character of this good man 
even in a more favourable light than all his 
previous kindness. The Koosh Begee is a man 
of sixty, his eyes sparkle, though his beard is 
silvered by age; his countenance beams with in- 
telligence, but it is marked with cunning, which 
is said to be the most striking feature in his 
character. He showed much curiosity regard- 
ing our language; and made me write the Eng. 
lish numbers from one to a thousand in the 
Persian character, as well as the common words 
which expressed the necessaries of life. He 
spent about an hour in this lesson, and re- 
gretted that he had no better opportunity of 
acquiring our language: he then made me write 
his name in English, and, handing it over to 
Doctor Gerard, requested him to read it. He 
recurred to the subject of medicine, and was 
greatly pleased with the lever of an instrument 
for drawing teeth, which was explained to him. 
He fixed it on the wood of the door, and 
wrenched out some pieces of it. He then begged 
that we would return to Bokhara as ‘ trading 
ambassadors,’ to establish a better understand- 
ing and a more extended commerce with the 
country. He now summoned the Cafila-bashee 
of the carayan, and a chief of the Toorkmuns, 
who was to accompany it as a safeguard against 
his tribe. He wrote down their names, families, 
habitations, and, looking to them, said, ‘ I con- 
sign these Europeans to you. If any accident 
befall them, your wives and families are in my 
power, and [ will root them from the face of the 
earth. Never return to Bokhara, but witha 
letter containing an assurance, under their seal, 
that you have served them well.’ Turning to 
us, he continued,—‘ You must not produce the 
“firman’’ of the king, which I now give you, 
till you find it necessary. ‘L'ravel without show, 
and make no acquaintances, for you are to pass 
through a dangerous country. When you finish 
your journey pray for me, as I am an old man, 
and your well-wisher.’ He then gave each of us 
a dress, which, though far from valuable, was 
enhanced by the remark, ‘Do not go away 
empty-handed—take this, but conceal it.’ I 
thanked the minister with every sincerity in the 
name of my companion and myself. He rose, 
and, holding up his hands, gave us the ‘ fatha; 
and we left the house of the Koosh Begee. I 
had not reached home till I was again sent for, 
and found the Vizier sitting with five or six 
well-dressed people, who had been evidently 
talking about us. ‘Sikunder’t (as I was always 
addressed), said the Koosh Begee, ‘I have sent 
for you to ask if any one has molested you 
this city, or taken money from you in my name, 





+ The Eastern mode of pronouncing Alexander.—E4- 
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and if you leave us contented.’ I replied, that 
we bad been treated as honoured guests; that 
our baggage had not even been opened, nor our 
roperty taxed, and that I should ever remem- 
, with the deepest sense of gratitude, the 
many kindnesses that had been shown to us in 
the holy Bokhara. The reply closed all our 
communications with the Vizier, and the detail 
will speak for itself. I quitted this worthy man 
with a full heart and with sincere wishes, which 
[still feel, for the prosperity of this country.” 

On his return from Bokhara, Lieutenant 
Burnes had several opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the Tarkmans, and he 
availed himself of them to the utmost. The 
character of one of Mr. Burnes’s visitors may 
be taken as an average specimen of this ex- 
eatery _ — 

“One of the most remarkable of our Toork- 
mun visitors was a man of mature age and 
blunt address. His name was Soobhan Verdi 
Ghilich, which, being interpreted, means ‘ the 
sword given by God;’ and his complexion was 
as ruddy as that of a Bacchanal, though he de- 
clared that he had never indulged in the for- 
bidden juice of the grape. He only spoke 
Toorkee; and my limited knowledge of that 
language required an interpreter: but, after a 
few visits, we almost understood each other, and 
no visitor was more welcome than Verdi, who 
described, in animated strains, his attacks on 
the Kuzzil-bash.t ‘We have a proverb,’ said 
he, ‘that a Toorkmun on horseback knows 
neither father nor mother ;’ and, from a Toorkee 
couplet, which he quoted with energy, we gather 
the feelings of his race :— 

“The Kuzzil-bashes have ten towers; in each tower 
there is only a Georgian slave : 
What power have the Kuzzil-bashes? Let us attack 
them ! 
Verdi was of the tribe of Salore, the noblest of 
the Toorkmuns; and he used to declare that his 
race had founded the empire of the Osmanlis 
in Constantinople. There is nothing impro- 
bable in the assertion; and the traditions and 
belief of a people are always worthy of record. 
The Toorkmun shook with delight as I made 
him detail the mode of capturing the Kuzzil- 
bash, and sighed that his age now prevented 
him from making war on such infidels. His 
advancing years had, in asmall degree, tempered 
his prejudices; for he added that, if such things 
werecontrary to the laws of God and the Koran, 
he did not doubt that the prescribed modicum 
of fasting and prayer would expiate his sins. 
Verdi now possessed some flocks of sheep and 
camels; and, since his years did not permit of 
his continuing his forays, he had despatched his 
sons on that service. He would tell me that 
his camels and his sheep were worth so many 
slaves, and that he had purchased this horse 
for three men and a boy, and that one for two 
gitls; for such is the mode of valuing their pro- 
perty. I laughed as the robber detailed the 
price of his animals, and requested he would 
tell me my own worth, if I should become a 
Toorkmun captive: but we were too good 
people to become slaves, he said; and I did not 
learn his appreciation of us. ‘ But,’ said I to 
him,‘ you do not surely sell a Syud (one of Mo- 
hammed’s family), one of the sacred descen- 
dants of your holy Prophet (on whom be peace!), 
if he falls among the list of captives ?” * What,’ 
replied he, ‘is the holy Koran itself not sold? 
ad why should not I dispose of an infidel 
Syud, who brings its truth into contempt by his 
eresy?’ These are desperate men; and it is a 
fortunate circumstance that they are divided 
among one another, or greater might be the 
evils which they inflict on their fellow-men. 
This great family of the human race roams from 
the shores of the Caspian to Balkh; changing 








|Red-head ; a common name for the Persians, 


their place of abode as their inclination prompts 
them.” 


The Ersari Tirkmans seem to be among 
the least savage of the tribes; and we can 
scarcely feel any sympathy with the mer- 
chants whose caravan was delayed in the 
territories of such a hospitable people, whilst 
arrangements were being made with the ex- 
tortionate Khan of Khiva :— 


“The Erzarees have most of the customs of 
the Toorkmuns, though their vicinity to Bokhara 
contributes to their partial civilization. In our 
caravan we had five or six Toorkmuns from the 
south of the Oxus, and if these children of the 
desert practise the virtues of hospitality at home, 
they do not forget that it is their due abroad; 
and the Erzarees had, indeed, reason to complain 
of the detention of our caravan. Every morn- 
ing, some one of the party took his sword to the 
house of a Toorkmun; which passes among 
these people for the well-known signal that the 
master must kill a sheep, and that the strangers 
will assist him to eat it. It is impossible to 
refuse or evade the notice, and the feast takes 
place at night. We were not invited to these 
parties, which were purely Toorkmun; but they 
would frequently send to us some of the cakes 
of the entertainment. We had many opportu- 
nities to mark the fair treatment which was 
given to us by these people. They knew that 
we were Europeans and Christians, and, in 
speaking of us, they would yet use the term 
‘eshan ;’ which is the respectful address given 
to khwajus and holy characters. A Persian, who 
visits Toorkistan, must join his hands when he 
prays, and give in to a few other customs, some 
of which are not very cleanly; and for these 
practices he has toleration and the protection of 
the state. A Christian has only to speak of 
Mahommedanism with respect, and avoid dis- 
cussions, to secure similar treatment. ‘The 
Persian, by his creed, is enjoined to follow up 
such conduct. ‘If there be seventy Shiahs and 
one Soonee,’ says their law, ‘the whole party 
are to veil themselves on account of that indi- 
vidual.’ We found ourselves constrained by no 
such ordinances, but gladly conformed to the 
customs of the people; since the prejudices of 
a nation are always entitled to respect.” 


The account of the origin of the hatred 
with which the Tarkman Sonnites regard the 
Persian Shiahs, is very curious; but this is 
not the only example of bigotry being quoted 
to excuse slavery :— 


“The practice of enslaving the Persians is 
said to have been unknown before the invasion 
of the Uzbeks; and some even say that it has 
not continued for an hundred years. A few 
Bokhara priests visited Persia, and heard the 
three first caliphs publicly reviled in that coun- 
try; on their return, the synod gave their 
‘futwa,’ or command for licensing the sale of all 
such infidels. Sir John Chardin even tells us 
that, when a Persian shoots an arrow, he fre- 
quently exclaims, ‘ May this go to Omar's 
heart.’ 1 myself have heard many similar ex- 
pressions; and, since the report of the Bokhara 
priests is true, the Persians have brought their 
present calamities upon themselves. It is said 
that one of the Persian princes, in a late com- 
munication with the Khan of Orgunje, sent him 
the four bookswhich Mahommedans hold sacred, 
the Old and New Testament, the Psalms of 
David, and the Koran, begging him to point 
out in which of these holy books the laws of 
slavery, as practised against the Persians, were 
to be found. The Khan solved the difficulty by 
replying, that it was a custom from which he 
had no intention of departing; and, as the Per- 
sians do not possess power to suppress it, it is 
likely to continue to the detriment and disgrace 








of their country.” 








At Charjooee, the last inhabited spot be- 
tween the frontiers of Bokhara and Persia, the 
caravan halted four days to make prepara- 
tions for the desert. Our author had thus 
an opportunity of seeing Charjooee on a mar- 
ket-day, and visiting its Bazaar :— 

“The market day, or bazar, occurred during 
our stay; and I proceeded along with Ernuzzar 
the Toorkmun to see the assemblage, in which 
I passed quite unnoticed. I sauntered through 
the bazar, much more amused with the people 
than the wares they were selling, which were in 
every respect poor. There were knives, saddles, 
and bridles, cloth and horsecloths of native ma- 
nufacture; but the only articles of European 
fabric were a few beads, and chintz scull-caps, 
which latter were purchased very readily. There 
were also lanterns, ewers, and copper pots in 
considerable number; and the venders of many 
of these retailed their goods on horseback, and all 
the purchasers were mounted. No person ever 
attends the bazar in Toorkistan but on horse- 
back ; and on the present occasion there was 
not a female to be seen, veiled or unveiled. 
Most of the people were Toorkmuns of the 
Oxus, dressed in high sheepskin caps, like the 
natives of Orgunje. There were about 2000 or 
3000 people in the bazar; but there was very 
little bustle and confusion, though there was 
much both of buying and selling. The custom 
of having market days is uncommon in India 
and Cabool, but of universal use in Toorkistan: 
it perhaps gives a stimulus to trade, and is most 
convenient; since all the people of the country, 
for miles round, assemble on the occasion. 
Every person seems to think it incumbens upon 
him to be present. The different articles are 
arranged in separate parts of the bazar with as 
much regularity as in Bokhara itself: here you 
may buy grain, there fruit: here is meat, there 
is cloth, &c. The streets are so narrow, that 
the bazar is generally held at one end of the 
country towns; and such was the case at Char- 
jooee: so that fruit, grain, or anything which 
requires to be displayed, is spread out on the 
ground. The bazar lasts from eleven to four 
o’clock, which is the hottest time of the day.” 

Our traveller gives a fearful description of 
the dangers to be encountered in the desert 
between Bokhara and Persia :— 

“ We had before heard of the deserts south 
of the Oxus; and had now the means of form- 
ing a judgment from personal observation. We 
saw the skeletons of camels and horses now 
bleaching in the sun, which had perished from 
thirst. The nature of the roads or pathways 
admits of their easy obliteration; and, if the 
beaten track be once forsaken, the traveller and 
his jaded animal generally perish. A circum- 
stance of this very nature occurred but a few 
days previous to our leaving Charjooee. A 
party of three persons travelling from the Or- 
gunje camp Jost the road, and their supply of 
water failed them. Two of their horses sank 
under the parching thirst; and the unfortunate 
men opened the vein of their surviving camel, 
sucked its blood, and reached Charjooee from 
the nourishment which they thus derived. The 
camel died. These are facts of frequent occur- 
rence. The Khan of Orgunje in his late march 
into the desert, lost upwards of two thousand 
camels that had been loaded with water and pro- 
visions for his men. He dug his wells as he 
advanced: but the supply of water was scanty. 
Camels are very patient under thirst: it is a 
vulgar error however to believe that they can 
live any length of time without water. They 
generally pine and die on the fourth day, and, 
under great heat, will even sink sooner.” 

Many anecdotes are related of the Persians 
detained in slavery among the ‘Tdirkmans— 
the following is one of the most character- 
istic :— 
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“A cir tance lately happened at Shu- 
rukhs, which was repeated to us by many of 
the people, and exhibits additional examples of 
the love of liberty, and the despair which is in- 
spired by the loss of it. A Persian youth, who 
had been captured by the Toorkmuns, dragged 
out a miserable life of servitude in Shurukhs. 
He was resolved to be free, and chose the op- 
portunity of his master being at an entertain- 
ment, to effect his object. He saddled the best 
horse of his stable, and on the very eve of de- 
ae ge was discovered by the daughter of his 
ord, who attempted to give the alarm. He drew 
his sword, and put the girl to death. Her cries 
alarmed the mother, whom he also slew; and as 
he was bidding his final farewell to Shurukhs, 
the master himself arrived. The speed of the 
horse, which had so often been employed in the 
capture of his countrymen, now availed this fu- 
gitive, who was pursued, but not overtaken; 
and thus, by an exertion of desperate boldness, 
did he regain his liberty, leaving his master to 
deplore the loss of his wife and his daughter, his 
horse and his slave.” 





At Meshed, Lieutenant Burnes met the 
son of Abbas Mirza, the presumptive heir of 
the Persian crown ; we extract the account 
of a prince, on whose character, the future 
fortune of Asia may be said mainly to de- 
pend :— 

“TI was soon astir to see the city of Meshid, 
and first visited the ark, or citadel, where 1 was 
suddenly surprised by the presence of Khoosrou 
Meerza, the son of the prince, and the young 
man who had been deputed to St. Petersburg 
on the massacre of the Russian ambassador, 
now the acting Governor of Meshid, while his 
father kept the field. He appeared to have 


profited by his journey to Europe, and con- 
versed with me for an hour, asking much about 
our travels, and then jested on my beard and 
dress, which he assured me would be a great 


curiosity in my native land. He enquired 
whether I was a Catholic or a Protestant, and 
recurred with wonder to our having reached 
Persia in safety. He begged I would visit him 
on the following day, which I did not fail to do, 
being favourably impressed with this, the first 
specimen of the royal house. I found the 
Prince next morning transacting business in 
the ark, and the ceremonial of approaching this 
scion of royalty was as formal as if he had been 
sovereign of the land. He is a most talkative 
person, and gave me an account of his journey 
to Russia, speaking with the highest encomiums 
of the education and polished manners of the 
ladies in that country. One of his suite, who 
appeared to bea privileged person, said, that 
his Highness could never be excused for having 
returned to Persia without one of these angels. 
The prince declared that it was impossible, and 
referred it to me, who was in duty bound to 
tell him, that a person of his rank might have 
married the most illustrious. Khoosrou Meerza 
appeared to be about twenty-three years of age. 
He has had, of course, great advantages over 
other Persians; but I liked his capacity and 
his remarks. He asked me, if the ancient art 
of staining glass had been revived ; if our pro- 
gress in sculpture was yet thought to rival 
Greece, and if the unicorn had been found in 
any quarter of the world. He then enquired 
whether it was most ditficult to introduce dis- 
cipline among irregular troops, or a new system 
of laws and government in a country. * With 
Europeans,’ he said, ‘every thing is based on 
history and experience; but in Persia there are 
no such guides. Persia, which held a supre- 
macy before the age of Mahommed, has now 
sunk into a state of torpor and bigotry, and has 
no literature but the Koran. In Europe, there 
are those who study the Bible, as well as those 
who are devoted to science: but,’ added he, 





‘there is very little religion in Russia among 
the higher ranks with whom I associated.’ I 
must confess, that I was pleased to hear the 
youth talk so learnedly, since a knowledge of 
one’s ignorance is the first step toimprovement.” 


The most remarkable edifice in ‘‘ Meshed 
the Holy,” isthe tomb of Nadir Shah. What 
acomment is the description of it, on the 
instability of human greatness !— 

‘*Meshid has no buildings but its shrine. 
There are some colleges, and a spacious and 
unfinished caravansary, with twenty-one others 
in different parts of the city; but still it is the 
burial-place of the great Nadir Shah. His 
grave, now dishonoured and marked by the 
ruins of the edifice that once sheltered it from 
the elements, is one of the most interesting 
sights to a traveller. What a field for rumina- 
tion in such a spot! The fountains and flowers 
which encircled it have disappeared ; the peach- 
tree, which put forth its blossom on the re- 
turning spring, has fallen under the axe, and 
the willows and cypresses have been torn down. 
In their place a crop of turnips had been sown 
by some industrious citizen. Shade of Nadir, 
what a change is here! he who shook the king- 
doms of the East, has been denied in death the 
small quadrangle of a garden, which the affection 
of sons had hallowed to the merit of a parent. 
This is the reward of him who delivered his 
country from a foreign usurper, and who studied 
his country’s good: but the well-being of a 
state does not necessarily comprehend the well- 
being of all its members. Nadir aimed the 
blows of despotism at the family which has suc- 
ceeded to his empire, and he maimed the suc- 
cessful individual, who seized upon his kingdom 
and ejected his sons. Aga Mahommed Khan 
Khoju was mutilated in his youth by Nadir; 
but he retained the feelings of a man, and dug 
up the bones of the conqueror, in revenge for 
his disgrace. Report adds, that he sent them 
to Tehran, and placed them under the step 
which leads to the audience hall, that the cour- 
tiers and every one might trample upon them. 
We can readily comprehend the chagrin of a 
monarch who was not a man; and if his wrath 
excites our contempt, it enlists our sympathy. A 
eunuch himself, he spared his country from 
those banes of a palace. There are still some 
of Nadir’s descendants living in Meshid; but 
they are blind and in destitute circumstances. 
My informant told me that they had often ap- 
plied to him for bread.” 

With his arrival at Meshed, Lieutenant 
Burnes terminates his account of Central 
Asia. ‘This is consequently a convenient 
place to break off for the present; we shall 
take another opportunity of examining our 
author's account of Persia and Lahore. 


TRANSLATIONS OF FAUST. 

Faust, §c., translated into English Prose. 
By A. Hayward, Esq. Second edition. 
London: Moxon. 

Faust, §c., translated into English Verse. 
By John S. Blackie. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 

Faust, a Tragedy, translated from the Ger- 
man. By David Syme. Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black. 

Ir the number of labourers in the rich har- 

vest field of German letters affords any proof 

of the increasing thirst after this noble lite- 
rature amongst our countrymen, it is assuredly 

a matter of no mean import to all well-wishers 

of a nearer and kindlier intercourse between 

the master minds of both nations, that the 
first quarter of this year brought forward three 
separate translations of the same matchless 
original. By ourselves, who have long been, 





and are even now, specially busied in offer; 
to our readers sound nourishment and rich 
fruits from foreign lands, all indications of this 
nature are watched with much interest: we 
take pleasure in reflecting that our own la- 
bours cannot have been wholly unsuccessful, 
in turning towards the fruitful land the steps 
of many a doubtful traveller, who would never 
have been persuaded, had he not himself seen 
the “ bunch of grapes borne between two men 
upon a staff.” and heard that “this was the 
fruit thereof.” Thus, to guide the enthusiastic 
and the worthily endowed, will at once be 
confessed to be a very delightful task, yet 
not without its difficulties; but upon these 
we will not be tempted to enlarge, bearing 
in mind our limited space, and the humorous 
rebuke given to the eloquent poet (him of 
the Happy Valiey), on a somewhat similar 
occasion. It is, however, needful to our 
present purpose, to dwell for a moment 
upon another view of our duty: we are 
compelled to expose the spies who bring 
back a false report of the distant land— 
not those alone who lie wilfully, saying, 
“This land eateth up its inhabitants,” though 
many such calumnies have we seen; but 
there are other travellers, and especially 
amongst those visiting the high cloud-lands 
of poetry and imagination, who have been 
delighted, as well indeed they might, with 
the glories they have seen, and have re- 
turned with full and kindly purpose of teach- 
ing their own countrymen to know and enjoy 
those beauties. Alas! as regards the en- 
tering into the inmost temple of art—the 
reverently comprehending the spirit that in- 
habiteth these high regions, truly “ eyes 
have they, yet have seen not—ears, nor 
have they heard!” Yet what they could 
see and hear, they have returned to tell 
in honesty of heart and with friendliness 
of meaning ; and it is painful to say unto them 
that all their labour is naught, for the half 
have they not revealed: nevertheless, this 
truth must be plainly and forcibly told. 

The translation which heads our list now 
passes through a second edition. Our read- 
ers may remember that, in reviewing the 
first, on the 27th of April last year, we dwelt 
generally upon the impossibility of any ade- 
quate prose translation of such a poem as 
Faust, avoiding all detailed criticisms upon 
the manner in which Mr. Hayward had exe- 
cuted his task. The appearance, however, of 
a second edition, and of two additional trans- 
lations in verse, calls imperatively for some 
final sentence : and we shall endeavour, so far 
as may be, to support our summary decision 
upon such general grounds as may require 
little accessory strength of accumulated de- 
tails. Nevertheless, our readers may be assur- 
ed that the opinions we deliver have been care- 
fully weighed and tested, and the acceptance 
of these opinions we deem of importance toall 
right translations, and, above all, from Ger- 
man poetry, 

Every species of difficulty which can beset 
the translator is to be encountered in Goethe's 
Faust: and bold indeed must be the man 
who dares to grapple therewith. The truth 
and the paradox—the highest and the com- 
monest—the gravest and the most humorous 
—the wildest mirth and the desolation of 
veriest anguish—guilt and innocence 
that Imagination, Feeling, Philosophy, and 
Poetry could bind together by a strength 
almost superhuman—are here, glowing from 
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the hand of their immortal author, with a life 
which shall endure until Time shall be no 
more? Who shall say that he hath fully con- 
ceived and understood this mighty whole, so 
that his eye hath revelled in all its beauty— 
his ear hath drunk all its deep harmony—his 
heart hath laughed with all its joy, and wept 
with all its sorrow; or his reason fully dis- 
coursed with that wisdom, which seemeth 
ever deeper and farther-reaching, the more 
nearly we approach it? Emphatically, 
here we find meat for strong men, and milk 
for the infant. Many reasoners, like the 
mathematician whose answer is known to 
every child, who deem poetry merely an idle 
gaud, have read Faust to find their soul’s 
searching questions there answered. Man 
an imaginative artist, whose eye delighteth 
in bright many-coloured pictures of life, hath 
come here to riot in the wine cellar, and 
dance on the Blocksberg ; though his brain 
never teemed with a doubt he could not 
solve, nor his light heart ever sorrowed for 
himself or another. Again, there are, and 
of the purest and best, for whom the mirth 
is all too boisterous, the reasoning too cu- 
riously refined. But where, in the whole 
range of things living or ideal, can they find 
aught speaking to all their heart’s affections 
like the charming portraiture of Margaret; 
that very fondest, simplest, loveliest woman's 
nature? What pointed weapons cannot the 
satirist draw from this poem? Leaving this 
enumeration unexhausted, we must hastily 
pass to the language which displays, and 
clothes in the life which colours this vast and 
changeful magic world of thought and poetry. 
They who are at all conversant with almost 
any of Goethe’s poems will readily imagine 
what exquisite harmony, what variety of ex- 
ression, and power of description his numbers 
be display,—how “he runs through all 
modes of the lyre, and is master of all,” keep- 
ingeverywhere tone, time, and metre so fault- 
lessly with the varied matter and spirit of his 
noble strain, that each seems woven into, and 
blended with the other, so as not to be sepa- 
rated from its true being, without rending 
the very soul from the body of his song. Our 
remarks upon the first edition of Mr. Hay- 
ward's translation will have shown our read- 
ers that, for these and other manifold rea- 
sons, we were little satisfied with any attempt 
to transfuse the glowing warmth of this Ger- 
man poetry into plain English prose. 

Mr. Hayward’s translation, we admit, isa 
most useful companion for the learner, as a 
sort of grammatical key. But, when for this 
he has used it—and it will but seldom lead him 
astray—poorly indeed must he feel the power 
of the master poet, if he again opens it. Mr. 
Hayward has performed a useful and diffi- 
cult task well and diligently ; and for this 
he deserves our best thanks. Justice to 
Goethe compels us, however, clearly to ex- 
plain, that within this task is hardly com- 
prehended any bringing of the poetry of 
Faust home to an English poet who knows 
only his own language. 

Two passing remarks will we make of 
general application to this class of transla- 
tors, and then turn to the versions of Faust 
nmetre. There is a point where the exact 
equivalency of words and idioms hath no 
certain settlement, even by the most learned, 
if the nearest phrases and proximate verbal 
Correspondence, not the most identical in 


sought as the acme of accuracy. Leaving 
the application of this to our readers, we 
say, that in no one thing is the opinion of 
countrymen of the author translated,—aye, 
even of that author himself,—so fallacious, as 
in judging of the merits of translations, 
especially of those. which attempt the most 
rigid accuracy. They look for the well 
known words recalling their living parallels 
in their own work and language ; and, should 
they find these, can rarely see where the 
translation may have sunk in its own tongue, 
when measured with the original. Even 
when they may understand that tongue 
almost thoroughly, the masterpiece in their 
own language is so undividedly the object 
of their worship, that they can scarcely 
escape from the feeling, that what they see 
most like, they like best; though perhaps 
the well-loved features may be merely de- 
graded by some mime’s coarse conception of 
their spirit. 
We ~~ said that justice cannot be done to 
Faust in English prose ; and the translations 
of Mr. Blackie and Mr. Syme have each 
failed, in our judgment, in attempting to catch 
Goethe’s mantle in poetry. Comparing the ori- 
ginal, for one instant and in one point of view, 
to a Titian of inestimable price, we are ill 
content to see this copied by a statue, which 
can give us none of the painter’s splendid 
colouring. But it is true, that we may find 
there the grace and soul of beauty of the 
picture; and this is better than a copy in 
oils, where the tone and tint of Titian’s glories 
are lost—the masterly handling of his sub- 
ject travestied and degraded. Both of these 
translators in verse confess, in their prefaces, 
to minor changes of words, and omissions, 
here and there, to give increased poetical 
power to the whole! We reprobate all such 
irreverent tampering. It would never have 
been dreamed of by any one who could feel 
and translate Goethe. It has been remarked 
before, that much of the charm of Goethe's 
numbers lies in their exquisite unity with the 
thoughts they breathe. This beauty our trans- 
lators could not imitate, and have not pre- 
served. We have no space now to dwell upon 
minor points, either of individual merit or 
failure ; nor to attempt any decision, which of 
these versions sins the most ; but must sum the 
whole up, by honestly telling our readers 
that, as living impressions of Goethe's poetry, 
both deserve to be put at once out of court. 





Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. 2 vols. London: Wilson. 

We shall confess at starting, that we opened 
these volumes with no very pleasant antici- 
pations. Of all literary drudgery, the most 
wearisome, speaking from experience, is to 
wade through the life of an actor. Cibber, 
it is true, has immortalized a whole company 
of his centemporaries—Charles Lamb too, 
has given us some exquisitely fine and finished 
pen-and-ink portraits, equal to any from the 
pencil of Zoffany; but these “ pictures in 
little” are all that can be endured—even 
Cibber himself, the pleasantest of gossips, 
becomes tiresome, when he runs into details 
about himself and his management, and other 
like matters. It is with regret, we add, 
that not even ‘ The Life of Mrs. Siddons,’ 
by Thomas Campbell, has been able to 
shake our strong prejudice on this subject. 





spirit, of the two opposed languages be 





of criticism, but an infinite deal of discursive 
and unimportant matter, as if the biographer 
himself was perplexed how to weave his thin 
web over two volumes. Yet there was no 
want of enthusiasm on our parts for the ad- 
mirable actress, or respect for the poet—the 
curse of barrenness was on the subject. 
Mrs. Siddons lives in our memory, as in 
Sir Joshua's picture, the throned queen of 
her art—the Tragic Muse. She so surpassed 
all that our young imagination had conceived, 
that she has not only identified herself with 
the characters she represented, but in our 
heart and mind the characters have be- 
come identified with her—we cannot sepa- 
rate Volumnia, or Queen Katharine, or Lady 
Macbeth, or Constance, from Mrs. Siddons. 
To us, by far the most interesting portion of 
these volumes, are the few pages taken from 
her own memoranda. They display a deep 
and heart-searching knowledge of human 
motives and feelings, and they must be in- 
valuable to actors, as proving by what patient 
and intense study Mrs. Siddons attained 
that perfection, which was, and is, and we 
sincerely believe will remain, without a rival. 
When she had once determined to pec 
some character of importance, she seems 
never to have ceased from study, until she 
had wormed out “‘ the heart of its mystery”-— 
she considered not only how such persons 
were to act, according to the written law set 
down for her, but how they would have acted 
under circumstances not immediately referred 
to—what had been the training and disci- 
plining of their minds and passions, and what 
their moral temperament, before the play 
brings us acquainted with them—and how 
they must have felt during the progress, not 
merely of the play, but of life itself, amidst 
those events, of which, perhaps, the play 
gives us but a brief abstract ;—it was in this 
way that she was enabled so wonderfully to 
identify herself with the character. We shall 
here extract some remarks of hers on Con- 
stance, which will illustrate what we have 
said :— 
“* My idea of Constance,’ she says, ‘is that of 
a lofty and proud spirit, associated with the most 
exquisite feelings of maternal tenderness, which 
is, in truth, the predominant feature of this in- 
teresting personage. The sentiments which she 
expresses, in the dialogue between herself, the 
King of France, and the Duke of Austria, at the 
commencement of the second Act of this tragedy, 
very strongly evince the amiable traits of a 
humane disposition, and of a grateful heart. 
‘Oh! take his mother’s thanks—a widow's thanks! 


Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love.’ 

“* Again, in reply to the King’s bloody deter- 
mination of subjugating the city of Angiers to 
the sovereignty of her son, she says, 

* Stay for an answer to your embassy, , 

Lest, unadvis’d, you stain your swords with blood. 
My Lord Chantillon may from England bring 
That rightin peace which here we urge in war; 
And then we shall regret each drop of blood 

That hot rash haste so indiscreetly shed.’ 

“*The idea one naturally adopts of her qua- 
lities and appearance are, that she is noble in 
mind, and commanding in person and demea- 
nour; that her countenance was capable of all 
the varieties of grand and tender expression, 
often agonized, though never distorted by the 
vehemence of her agitations. Her voice, too, 
must have been“ propertied like the tuned spheres,” 
obedient to all the softest inflections of mater- 
nal love, to all the pathos of the most exquisite 
sensibility, to the sudden burst of heart-rending 
sorrow, and to the terrifying imprecations of in- 








There are fine passages, pleasant outbreaks 


dignant majesty, when writhing under the mise- 
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ries inflicted on her by her dastardly oppressors 
and treacherous allies. The actress, whose lot 
it is to personate this great character, should be 
richly endowed by nature for its various require- 
ments: yet, even when thus fortunately gifted, 
much, very much remains to be effected by her- 
self; for in the performance of the part of Con- 
stance great difficulties, both mental and phy- 
sical, present themselves. And perhaps the 
greatest of the former class is that of imperiously 
holding the mind reined-in to the immediate 
perception of those calamitous circumstances 
which take place during the course of her sadly 
eventful history. The necessity for this severe 
abstraction will sufficiently appear, when we re- 
member that all those calamitous events occur 
whilst she herself is absent from the stage: so 
that this power is indispensable for that reason 
alone, were there no other to be assigned for it. 
Because, if the representative of Constance shall 
ever forget, even behind the scenes, those disas- 
trous events which impel her to break forth into 
the overwhelming effusions of wounded friend- 
ship, disappointed ambition, and maternal ten- 
derness, upon the first moment of her appear- 
ance in the third Act, when stunned with terrible 
surprise she exclaims,— : 

* Gone to be married—gone to swear a peace! 

False blood to false blood joined—gone to be friends !’ 
—‘if, I say, the mind of the actress for one mo- 
ment wanders from these distressing events, she 
must inevitably fall short of that high and glo- 
rious colouring which is indispensable to the 
painting of this magnificent portrait. 

“*The quality of abstraction has always ap- 
peared to me so necessary in the art of acting, 
that I shall probably, in the course of these re- 
marks, be thought too frequently and pertina- 
ciously to advert to it. I am now, however, 
going to give a proof of its usefulness in the cha- 
racter under our consideration ; and I wish my 
opinion were of sufficient weight to impress the 
importance of this power on the minds of all 
candidates for dramatic fame. Here then is one 
example among many others which I could ad- 
duce. Whenever I was called upon to personate 
the character of Constance, I never, from the be- 
ginning of the play to the end of my part in it, 
once suffered my dressing-room door to be closed, 
in order that my attention might be constantly 
fixed on those distressing events which, by this 
means, I could plainly hear going on upon the 
stage, the terrible effects of which progress 
were to be represented by me. Moreover, I 
never omitted to place myself, with Arthur in 
my hand, to hear the march, when, upon the 
reconciliation of England and France, they enter 
the gates of Angiers to ratify the contract of 
marriage between the Dauphin and the Lady 
Blanche ; because the sickening sounds of that 
march would usually cause the bitter tears of 
rage, disappointment, betrayed confidence, baffled 
ambition, and, above all, the agonizing feelings 
of maternal affection to gush into my eyes. In 
short, the spirit of the whole drama took posses- 
sion of my mind and frame, by my attention 
being incessantly riveted to the passing scenes. 
Thus did I avail myself of every possible assist- 
ance, for there was need of all in this most ardu- 
ous effort; and I have no doubt that the obser- 
vance of such circumstances, however irrelevant 
they may appear upon a cursory view, were 
powerfully aidant in the representations of those 
expressions of passion in the remainder of this 
scene, which have been only in part considered, 
and to the conclusion of which I now pro- 
ceed. 

“* Goaded and stung by the treachery of her 
faithless friends, and almost maddened by the 
injuries they have heaped upon her, she becomes 
desperate and ferocious as a hunted tigress in 
defence of her young, and it seems thatexistence 
itself must nearly issue forth with the utterance 
of that frantic and appalling exclamation— 





‘A wicked day, and nota holy day! 
What hath this day deserved ? what hath it done 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week— 
This day of shame, —, jury: 
Or if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross’d—t 
Butt on this day let seamen fear no wreck, 
This day all things begun come to ill end! 
Yes, faith itself to hollow falsehood change.’ 

“* When King Philip says to her 
* By heaven! Lady, you shall have no cause 

To curse the fair proceedings of this day ; 
Have | not pawn’d to you my majesty— 

“¢ What countenance, what voice, what ges- 
ture, shall realize the scorn and indignation of 
her reply to the heartless king of France ? 

* You have beguil’d me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, which being touch’d and tried 
Proves valueless: you are forsworn—forsworn, 

You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours,’ &c. 

%* And then the awful, trembling solemnity, 
the utter helplessness of that soul-subduing, 
scriptural, and prophetic invocation— 

* Arm, arm, ye heavens! against these perjur’d kings ! 
A widow cries—Be husband to me, Heavens! 

Let not the bours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace—but ere sun set 
Set armed discord ’twixt these perjur’d kings.’ 

“* Tf it ever were, or ever shall be, pourtrayed 
with its appropriate and solemn energy, it must 
be then, and then only, when the power I have 
so much insisted on, co-operating also with a 
high degree of enthusiasm, shall have transfused 
the mind of the actress into the person and situ- 
ation of the august and afflicted Constance. The 
difficulty, too, of representing with tempered 
rage and dignified contempt the biting sarcasm 
of the speeches to Austria, may be more easily 
imagined than explained. a 

“* But, in truth, to beget, in these whirlwinds 
of the soul, such temperance as, according to the 
lesson of our inspired master, shall give them 
smoothness, is a difficulty which those only can 
appreciate who have made the effort. 

“¢T cannot indeed conceive, in the whole 
range of dramatic character, a greater difficulty 
than that of representing this grand creature. 
Brought before the audience in the plenitude 
of her afflictions; oppression and falsehood 
having effected their destructive mark ; the full 
storm of adversity, in short, having fallen upon 
her in the interval of their absence from her 
sight, the effort of pouring properly forth so 
much passion as past events have excited in her, 
without any visible previous progress towards 
her climax of desperation, seems almost to ex- 
ceed the powers of imitation. Hers is an afflic- 
tion of so “sudden floodgate and o’erbearing na- 
ture,” that art despairs of realizing it, and the 
effort is almost life-exhausting. Therefore, 
whether the majestic, the passionate, the tender 
Constance, has ever yet been, or ever will be, 
personated to the entire satisfaction of sound 
judgment and fine taste, I believe to be doubt- 
ful ; for I believe it to be nearly impossible. 

“¢T now come to the concluding scene; and 
I believe I shall not be thought singular, when 
I assert, that though she has been designated 
the ambitious Constance, she has been ambitious 
only for her son. It was for him, and him alone, 
that she aspired to, and struggled for, hereditary 
sovereignty. For example, you find that from 
that fatal moment when he is separated from 
her, not one regret for lost regal power or splen- 
dour ever escapes from her lips; no, not one 
idea, does she from that instant utter which does 
not unanswerably prove that all other conside- 
rations are annihilated in the grievous recollec- 
tions of motherly love.’ ” 

* Her gorgeous affliction, if such an expression 
is allowable, is of so sublime and so intense a 
character, that the personation of its grandeur, 





+ Lest they bring forth prodigies or monsters. 
7 * But’ here means except. 





with the utterance of its rapid and i 
eloquence almost overwhelms the mind that 
meditates its realization, and utterly exhausts 
the frame which endeavours to express its agi. 
tations.” 

Our observations have chanced to take a 
turn which we would willingly follow out, and 
thus do our best to illustrate and make plain 
to the reader the mind of this great actress, 
rather than trouble ourselves with the unim- 
portant events of her life. Everybody knows 
that Mrs. Siddons was the daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Kemble, the managers of a strollin 
company—that she was born at the Shoulder 
of Mutton public house in Brecon—that she 
lived in a humble situation in the family of 
Mr. Greatheed at Guy’s Cliff—married Mr, 
Siddons, an actor in her father’s company— 
fought through all the miseries of such a life, 
and eventually, by her unaided talents andir- 
reproachable moral conduct, raised herself to 
eminence, both in her profession and in so- 
ciety, and lived and died respected ;—yet all 
this amounts to nothing, and whatever an 
autobiography might have done, it is impos- 
sible that any memoir-writer could raise such 
incidents out of the slough of commonplace: 
we would therefore willingly have devoted our 
limited space to bringing the present genera- 
tion acquainted with the genius of this ad- 
mirable actress, but we find it would lead 
us into such general discussion as would ex- 
ceed all reasonable bounds. We shall there- 
fore, for the present, content ourselves with 
an account of perhaps the most important 
incident in her life—her second appearance 
in London: we need not, we presume, in- 
form our readers, that her first was a. failure, 
We do this with the more pleasure, since the 
facts have been recorded by herself :— 

“ *] was truly grieved,’ she says, in her Me. 
moranda, ‘to leave my kind friends at Bath, 
and was also fearful that the power of my voice 
was not equal to filling a London theatre. My 
friends, too, were also doubtful; but I soon had 
reason to think that the bad construction of the 
Bath theatre, and not the weakness of my voice, 
was the cause of our mutual fears. On the 
10th of October, 1782, I made my first new ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane, with my own dear 
beautiful boy, then but eight years old, in 
Southerne’s tragedy of ‘Isabella.’ This cha- 
racter was judiciously recommended to me by 
my kind friend Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had seen me in 
that play at Bath. The interest he took in my 
success was like that of a father.” 

“ For a whole fortnight before this (to me) 
memorable day, I suffered from nervous agita- 
tion more than can be imagined. No wonder! 
for my own fate, and that of my little family, 
hung upon it. I had quitted Bath, where all 
my efforts had been successful, and I feared lest 
a second failure in London might influence the 
public mind greatly to my prejudice, in the event 
of my return from Drury Lane, disgraced as I 
formerly had been. In due time I was sum- 
moned to the rehearsal of Isabella.’ Who can 
imagine my terror? I feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper; but by degrees en- 
thusiasm cheered me into a forgetfulness of my 
fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, 
which failed not to be heard in the remotest 
part of the house, by a friend who kindly un- 
dertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. 
The countenances, no less than tears and flat- 
tering encouragements of my companions, em- 
boldened me more and more; and the secon 
rehearsal was even more affecting than the first 
Mr. King, who was then manager, was loud in 
his applauses. This second rehearsal took place 
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on the 8th of October, 1782, and on the evening 
of that day I was seized with a nervous hoarse- 
ness, Which made me extremely wretched ; for 
I dreaded being obliged to defer my appearance 
on the 10th, longing, as I most earnestly did, at 
least to know the worst. I went to bed, there- 
fore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking 
the next morning, however, though out of rest- 
less, unrefreshing sleep, I found, upon speaking 
to my husband, that my voice was very much 
clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort to 
me; and, moreover, the sun, which had been 
completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains. I hailed it, though 
tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen ; and 
even now I am not ashamed of this (as it may 
perhaps be called) childish superstition. On 
the morning of the 10th, my voice was, most 
happily, perfectly restored; and again ‘* The 
blessed sun shone brightly on me.” On this event- 
ful day my father arrived to comfort me, and 
to be a witness of my trial. He accompanied 
me to my dressing-room at the theatre. There 
he left me; and I, in one of what I call my 
desperate tranquillities, which usually impress 
me under terrific circumstances, there completed 
my dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, 
without uttering one word, though often sighing 
most profoundly. 

* At length I was called to my fiery trial. I 
found my venerable father behind the scenes, 
little less agitated than myself. The awful con- 
sciousness that one is the sole ebject of attention 
to that immense space, lined as it were with 
human intellect from top to bottom, and ali 
around, may perhaps be imagined, but can 
never be described, and by me can never be 
forgotten. 

“ Of the general effect of this night’s perfor- 
mance I need not speak: it has already been 
publicly recorded. I reached my own quiet 
fireside, on retiring from the scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits. I was half dead; and my 
joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and 
overpowering a nature to admit of words, or 
even tears. My father, my husband, and myself, 
sat down to a frugal neat supper, in a silence 
uninterrupted, except by exclamations of glad- 
ness from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments ; but occasionally stopped short, 
and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up 
his venerable face, and throwing back his silver 
hair, gave way to tears of happiness. We soon 
parted for the night ; and 1, worn out with con- 
tinually broken rest and laborious exertion, 
after an hour’s retrospection, (who can con- 
ceive the intenseness of that reverie ?) fell into 
asweet and profound sleep, which lasted to the 
middle of the next day. [ arose alert in miad 
and body.” 

There are some anecdotes and criticisms 
scattered over these volumes, which we would 
very willingly hav® extracted, and may do 
so hereafter: but at present we must con- 
clude. 





Universal History. By Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. 6 vols. Vols. 
III. and IV. London: Murray. 

Wuen Bishop Woodward objected to the 

doctrine of purgatory, his opponent, Father 

O'Leary, wittily replied, that “he might go 

farther and fare worse ;” we have gone far- 

ther with Professor Tytler, and have fared 
worse. The third volume commences with 
the history of the Samnite war, and we 
are left to find out who the Samnites were, 
as best we may. The extraordinary cireum- 
stances of the ver sacrum, to which they 
owed their origin, might have required some 
research for their elucidation; therefore, the 





Professor omitted them altogether, and his 


editor, perhaps wisely, has followed his ex- 
ample. 

We are next introduced to Carthaginian 
history, and receive the surprising informa- 
tion of a naval battle having been fought 
between the Carthaginians and the “ Pho- 
cians of Iona;” we presume that this alludes 
to that beautiful episode in the history of 
Asia Minor, the flight of the Phocceans of 
Ionia from Persian despotism, their attempt 
to establish themselves in Corsica, and their 
foundation of Marseilles. The account of the 
Carthaginian commerce is meagre and de- 
fective ; no notice is taken of their land trade 
with the tribes of the interior, not a word 
said of their colonial policy, nor of their su- 
premacy over North Africa, which seems to 
have been very similar to the British power 
in India. 

The Roman history is then resumed, and 
the authority of Livy, in every instance but 
one, implicitly followed. In detailing the 
struggles between the patricians and ple- 
beians, the professor eagerly maintains the 
cause of the former. It is said that the 
Gracchi were ambitious: perhaps they were; 
but why is the fact slurred over, that their 
exertions were made to enforce established 
laws, and that they never employed any un- 
constitutional means to effect their object ? 
So violent, indeed, were the Professor's pre- 
judices that he actnally praises that monster 
Sylla. He says— 

“He was certainly a man of great strength of 
mind, and had some of the qualities of an heroic 
character; but he lived in evil times, when 
it was impossible at once to be great and vir- 
tuous.”’ ; 

Dionysius has had his Mitford, Sylla his 
Tytler—will nobody take up Nero or Cali- 
gula? 

The history of Roman Literature is trifling 
and incorrect ; no notice is taken of the strug- 
gle between the native literature of Latium, 
and the imitation of Greek models, so greatly 
promoted by Ennius. The Professor, indeed, 
seems not to have known that Ennius was a 
Greek by birth, being born in one of the 
Greek colonies in southern Italy. The Pro- 
fessor in this chapter acknowledges that he 
prefers Livy to ‘Tacitus ! 

The fourth volume introduces us to the 
history of the Middle Ages, in which, we re- 
gret to say, that the editor has made no use 
of the many recent and valuable discoveries 
respecting this obscure period. Next follows 
an account of the rise of Mohammedanism, 
written, for the most part, on the approved 
plan of substituting plausible conjecture for 
laborious inquiry. The circumstances of the 
East, at the time of Mohammed's appearance, 
are not mentioned: by some strange blunder 
Syria is called a “ Roman province”; when, 
as every one knows, it formed part of the By- 
zantine empire; and Mohammed is blamed 
for rejecting the pure morality of Christianity, 
at a time when every Christian church in the 
East was sunk in the grossest corruption. It 
is ali but demonstrable that Mohammed 
never saw the Gospels: his rejection of the 
idle legends devised by the Syrian monks, 
as a substitute for the Scriptures, proves his 
good sense rather than his depravity. Where, 
we may ask, did the Professor discover the 
certainty of Mohammed’s having made a 
will? It is well known that his friends re- 
fused him writing materials. The history of 
the early Khaliphs is meagre in the extreme ; 








no notice is taken of the disastrous battle in 
which the glory of the Sassanides was cloven 
down. Indeed, the whole history of that 
illustrious race of princes is omitted ! 

Next comes the history of France: the 
author does not keep in view the important 
fact, that the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties were Germanic, not French; and 
he omits to mention, that the name of France 
originally belonged toa portion of western 
Germany. 

The last portion of this history, which we 
feel it our duty to notice, isthe account given 
of the Anglo-Saxons. How the editor, with 
an admirable history of that people already 
“aegerear in the Family pean before 

iim, could have permitted such an incon- 
sistent, paltry, and absurd narrative as that 
of the Professor, to appear in the same col- 
lection, is to us incomprehensible. It has 
nearly as many errors as lines. The author 
asserts that the Saxons were “ unlettered 
and uncivilized.” Shades of Alcuin, Bede, 
and Alfred! ‘The Saxons unlettered! and 
indebted for civilization to William and the 
Normans! Aye, justas much as the Romans 
were indebted for literature to Attila and the 
Huns. 

We regret sincerely the necessity of point- 
ing out the gross defects in these volumes ; 
but if such a work were to pass current as ‘a 
standard” in our language, it would justly 
expose the historical literature of England 
to the ridicule and contempt of Europe. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘Tue Lisrary or Romance, Vol. XII. The 
Jesuit, from the German of C. Spindler.’ —After 
the recent volumes of this publication, the pre- 
sent one comes gratefully belere us, as it con- 
tains, at least, a coherent story: the events 
succeed one another with unflagging spifit, and 
the lovers, after having been separated again 
and again, are at last made rationally happy in 
love (as it should be), although much of their 
wealth falls into the hands of the intriguing 
and ambitious Jesuits. We were much inter- 
ested in the weaving together and unravelling 
of the plot—the characters, however, did not 
come closely home to us, but appeared rather 
like beings seen through a clouded glass, with a 
colour, and costume, and individuality, of their 
own, which our eyes could not clearly make out. 
The best among them is the Jesuit Muntzner— 
he is consistent throughout, not after the fashion 
of many modern heroes, who are compounded 
of motives, and feelings, and principles, as in- 
congruous as the wares in a pawnbroker’s shop. 
Juliet we cannot quite understand, and, had we 
been permitted the disposal of her, we should 
certainly have given her to James White, the 
faithful and the melancholy, in spite of his Ca- 
tholicism. On the whole, we like this volume, and 
are thankful for such a translation, after the des- 
perate originals which have preceded it. 

* Crabbe’s Works, Vols. 5 and 6.’—The embel- 
lishments to these volumes are perfectly beauti- 
ful: Beccles Church seems to luxuriate in the 
glorious sunshine, Belvoir Castle to triumph in 
its aristocratic pride of place, and the vignette, 
‘The Lover’s Journey,’ almost equals Dewint’s 
‘Waste of Cumberland,’ in the Illustrations of 
Scott’s Works. But the volumes have other 
graces, besides those of the pencil: a new poem, 
‘ Flirtation,’ is written in that quiet, happy vein 
of humour, of which Crabbe left us so per- 
fect a specimen in his *Preceptor Husband,’ 
and, in less stirring times than these, would 
have claimed from us a separate article. We 
learn from the notes to ‘ The Tales of the Hall,’ 
that some of the exquisite portraits which are 
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scattered throughout them are from life. The 
patronized boy, who 

Humbly begg’d to stay at home and paint, 
was the poct’s own brother-in-law—his melan- 
choly fate yet haunts us like a spectre. ‘The 
Lover's Journey,’ too, was drawn from life. 


* Peter Serrano, the Last Man of the Crew, a 
Poem.’—This little pamphlet—only eight pages 
—athing that the description of a Panorama, or 
a catalogue of furniture to be sold, would hide 
by its superior importance, is, however, worth 
reading, because the spirit of poetry may be 
found in its pages. From the unambitious way 
in which it is put forth, we should judge this 
ballad to be the work of one very young or very 
ignorant of the “ wise usages” of the trade, and, 
in the strength of this supposition, would give 
the writer encouragement to do more and to do 
better—to remember that homeliness is not 
always energy, nor eccentricity imagination, 
and that what is called the happy daring of 
youthful genius is oftentimes nothing more than 
impertinence or idleness. Our hints do not 
fully apply to him, but we think he will under- 
stand them, ‘and we are sure that our readers 
will admit that there is talent displayed in the 
following stanzas :— 

When standing on the highest land, 
Around he gazed for many a mile— 
No human creature could there be scanned. 
In truth, it was a desert isle. 
He turn’d to seek for food elsewhere, 
But bush and briar alike were bare— 
There was nought for food, but a sight for despair. 
Fever thro’ all his veins was spread, 
His eye-balls burned within his head, 
When that last man of the crew beheld 
A skeleton grim, and the grass its bed— 
Where never yet human being dwelled, 
How came there to be one dead ? 
A thought flashed thro’ his mind, and he, 
As statue still, paused fearfully. 
He forgot the prayer he was repeating— 
It made him chide his heart for beating. 
He thought in those bones there had never been 
breath— 
He thought that form was his majesty DEATH ; 
And he’d wandered from home to so lone a place, 
To meet the tyrant face to face. 
Backwards his steps he dared not number, 
Fearing to wake the monarch’s slumber. 
His feverish fantasy dispersed, 
And fear with his spirits ceased to play— 
For that form was by mortal mother nursed, 
And the winds were blanching the bones so grey. 
. * 7 -_ . 


With a pang which refused to depart, 
Did the mariner restless lie: 

And he moaned from the depths of his heart— 
*T was sad in a desert to die. 

He thought that his sand was almost run: 
And for his life’s short span, 

Returned again to the skeleton— 
For it once had been a man. 

He talked to the bones—the white jaws grinned, 
’Till the twilight faded dim ; 

And though they chattered with the wind, 
They answered not to him, 

In that grave he lay down and wished he were dead, 
But death came not then with his ban; 

Yet ere morning dawned, the last breath had fled 
From the body of that lone man. 


* Poems, by C. S. B. Busby.’—The sight of 
one of these little anonymous looking volumes 
is associated in our minds with so much of wea- 
riness, that we are in proportion pleased when 
we find anything in them which we can consci- 
entiously commend, and in this collection of 
fugitive verses are many deserving of a kind 
word and a welcome: they are, perhaps, not 
very original, but musical, and have a certain 
peusiveness (not put on for the occasion), which 
is a sure index of a poetical mind. We extract 
the following as a fair specimen :— 


A Lament. 

The wassail cup of olden times 
Lies shatter’d in the hall ;— 

The village laugh, the village chimes, 
Are silent, silent al— 

And Christmas comes without a smile 
As dimly on, as tho’ 

The weary heart were chill’d the while 
With winter’s wreathed snow. 





The banquet room no more resounds 
With friendship’s honest shout ; 

Nought breaks the stillness of its bounds, 
Save the rude wind without. 

Yet there will sadden’d Memory gaze, 
In solitary care, 

Dreaming the mirth of by-gone days 
Has left its echo there. 


Where, where are all the happy forms 
That circled round the board ? 

The voice of Nature speaks in storms— 
They ne’er shall be restored.— 

Where is the holly bough that blush’d 
As if with summer’s glow ? 

And the honest cheeks that warmly flush’d 
Beneath the misletoe ? 


The fretted roof looks dark and cold, 
And totters all around ; 

The carved work of ages old 
Drops wither’d on the ground; 

The casement’s antique tracery 
Is eaten by the dew: 

And the night-breeze, whistling mournfully, 
Creeps keen and coldly through. 

Who would survive the by-gone times, 
The carols wildly troll’d, 

The village songs, the village chimes, 
The happiness of old ? 

Deep sobs the wild bird, when her nest 
Is ravish’d of its young— 

But man’s once lov’d, now lonely breast 
Is far more deeply wrung. 

* Cunningham's Burns, Vol. 6.’—An advertise- 
ment prefixed announces, “that so many new 
poems, new songs, new letters, and new anec- 
dotes,”” have been supplied to the editor, that 
the work will be extended to eight volumes. 
The present contains the Letters, many of which 
are for the first time published, and, as usual, 
some pleasant and characteristic notes by the 
editor. The illustrations are views of Ayr and 
Nithsdale. 


* Elva’s Revenge, and other Poems, by F. W. J. 
Morris.’—‘ The Village Muse, by C. W. Friend.’ 
—These two little books come before us, each 
protected by its subscription list, so that we 
have less need to measure our words in speaking 
of them. Time was, when we liked nothing so 
well to laugh over, as sickly sentiment in rhyme, 
all the more mirth provoking, if spiced with a 
horror or two. But those days are gone, and 
‘ Elva’s Revenge’ now makes us angry instead 
of merry. The ‘Village Muse’ is less high 
flown than the companion with whom we have 
coupled her, and perfectly unobtrusive in every 
way.—We heard one day a party of naturalists 
speculating on what became of all the birds, a 
dead bird being so rarely found: in like manner 
we have our wonder, as to what can be the fate 
of all these collections of verse, which come 
upon us in yearly hundreds, and which we never 
see again. Peace to them! let us not bring 
them back again by this indiscreet inquiry. 

* Reminiscences of an Old Traveller’—‘ Dyke's 
Tour. 2vols.’—* A Summer Tour’—‘ The Conti- 
nental Traveller, being the Journal of an Economi- 
cal Tourist to France, Switzerland, Italy, §c. by 
aTravelling Lawyer,’ to which is added, * 4 Tour 
in Spain, by a Travelling Artist.’—There is not 
one of these works worth paper and print, and 
yet, strange to say, we have seen them all com- 
mended. ‘The first is written by a man of good 
natural sense, who has travelled far, but picked 
up very little information worth committing to 
paper; for instance, wehave a chapter on France 
of twenty-nine pages, and twenty-three of these 
might have been written without crossing the 
channel, for they are filled with an abstract of 
French history! The second is mere garrulous 
common-place. The writer, knowing little be- 
fore he started, has persuaded himself, that 
what was new to him was equally so to others, 
and accordingly favours us with the most trifling 
particulars, and the most absurd opinions. But, 
“in the lowest deep a lower still,” what are we 
to say to the Summer Tourist? If’twere our 
cue to laugh, we could make brave sport of this 
work: just fancy the writer embarked on board 
the steam boat at the Tower stairs, “when,” as 
we are informed, “ the watermen in boats and 





wherries, evidently looked at us with alarm, and 
rowed away as if they were scudding for their 
lives.” As a specimen of the valuable informa. 
tion to be collected from the work, we will give 
the whole account of Liege, one of thé most in- 
teresting cities in the north of Europe. 

“There are many things well worthy of being 
seen at Liege: and when you are here, do not 
neglect to visit the town-house, a fine old build- 
ing, in the court-yard of which is held the fruit 
and vegetable market; both most abundantly 
supplied. From the terrace, near the Church 
of St. Martin, is a good view of the town and 
neighbourhood. ‘There are several very agree- 
able promenades: one in particular, which runs 
along the quay, is much frequented by the in- 
habitants. We left our very comfortable hotel, 
the English Pavilion, at eleven o’clock ; crossed 
the river,’’ &c. 

The last work is something better. The 
Travelling Lawyer condenses his very little 
information into very little space,—but what 
can be the object in publishing such a book? 
Who are to be served by it? Can any one, 
traveller or stay-at-home, benefit by such a 
notice as the following, of the route from Turin 
to Massa, one of the finest in the world, and 
passing through Genoa the superb !—* This is 
a fine mountain drive replete with the richest 
scenery, the latter part over the new road across 
the Bochetta. There is a good diligence from 
Turin to Genoa, stopping one night at Alexan- 
dria, a town in great decay, but with a tolerable 
Hotel. The descent into Genoa by the Bochetta 
is very grand. The Palaces and Churches in 
Genoa are among the finest in Italy, and abound 
with choice paintings. The Bay is second only 
to Naples. The hills are covered with vine- 
yards forming an amphitheatre round the city. 
There is a tine Theatre, and the Hotels are 
upon a grand scale. Take a boat and row 
about the bay.—Pursuing your road to the 
South, you will pass Spezia with its splendid 
harbour, and the marble quarries of Massa.”— 
The Travelling Artist is better than the Lawyer, 
but what information relating to Spain can be 
collected from 49 duodecimo pages, of which 13 
are occupied by an account of a bull fight? 

* The Mortalities of celebrated Musicians, with 
Anecdotes and brief Sketches, by George Farren.’ 
—This is perhaps a useful little pamphlet, as 
containing the ages of the most celebrated mu- 
sicians; but the anecdotes and brief sketchesare 
already common property, and may be found in 
every musical dictionary. 

* Walker’s Physiognomy founded on Physiology.’ 
—A set of plausible commonplaces, sufficiently 
amusing as magazine articles, in which form 
they first appeared, but sufficiently ridiculous 
when advanced with the gravity of scientific 
disquisition, in which garb they are now pre- 
sented. Mr. Walker, even when most anxious 
to maintain his own views, should remember 
the respect due to truth: we need scarcely say, 
that we place little reliance on phrenological 
reveries, but we should be ashamed to be found 
asserting that Gall and Spurzheim were “ mise- 
rably destitute” of all knowledge of the brain. 

‘ Moor’s Oriental Fragments.’—This volume 
consists of facts and fancies: the facts did not 
deserve to be recorded, and the fancies are base- 
less speculations. The author reminds us of 
the person who wore green spectacles so long 
that he never saw any object which did not ap- 
pear tinged with that colour; the Hindd Pan- 
theon has been Mr. Moor’s green spectacles— 
he can see nothing but Hinduism in every 
quarter of the globe. 

© The Juvenile Spectator, by Arabella Argus,’— 
‘The Value of Money,’ by Mrs. Barwell,’— 
* Frank and his Father ; or, Conversations on the 
Book of Genesis, by Bourne Hall Draper.’— 
Here are three books for children. The first is 
a reprint: it appears studied and false in taste, 
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as applying an idea, originally intended for the 

rofit and amusement of the middle-aged, to 
ittle folks, who do not love the mystery, and 
do not comprehend the wit, of the anonymous. 
The second is an excellent and probable little 
tale, by a well-known hand. The third is graced 
with very pretty vignettes—how different from 
the queer old pictures of Master Jackies and 
Aunt Mortons, to be found in Mr. Newberry’s 
gilt books !—but, as to its letter-press, a pious 
parent will always explain the Bible to his child 
in his own way, and with reference to that child’s 

culiar habits and dispositions; and the parent 
who neglects tlie religious instruction of his 
family will not buy it; therefore, though well- 
intentioned, we cannot but think it superfluous. 

‘The Napolead, in twelve books, by T. H. 
Genin.’ —The days of epics, we suspect, are 
gone by, or if they are to be charmed back, it is 
not by Mr. Genin. Twelve books of blank verse, 
corresponding with Adam Smith’s definition of 
blank verse—“ that which has neither rhyme 
nor reason,” are something beyond an ordinary 
dose: and we freely confess, that we could only 
swallow a small part of the same. The subject 
is too high and vast a one to be grasped by 
other hands than the strongest. 

‘A few Remarks on Mr. Hayward’s Transla- 
tion of Faust, by D. Boileau.’—Though by no 
means infallibly right, Mr. Boileau’s strictures 
have more mere grammatical interest and im- 
portance, than Mr. Hayward’s hasty notice of 
them, in his second edition, would imply. 

‘ The Wager, a Parisian Anecdote.’—This book 
isan impertinence, but a clever one: the author 
tells us in limine that he has neither time nor 
industry for corrections, and his assertion is 
clearly borne out in the course of the poem. 
There is nothing easier than to fancy you can 
write well in the Whistlecraft style—nothing 
harder than to do it; and, after all, the com- 
pound is but a questionable one when put 
together, and to be treated as a grotesquerie, and 
not as a work of art ;—the poet before us, more- 
over, aims at the freedom of Beppo rather more 
obviously than we like—he ought to do better, 
and, if he have neither time nor pains to bestow 
on his verses, keep them in his portfolio. 

* Moat’s Stenographic Standard.’—Theauthor’s 
system displays much ingenuity, but we fear 
the contrivances for abbreviation are too com- 
plex to be reduced to practice. 

‘ Sullivan’s Dictionary of Derivations.’ —We re- 
commend this work to the heads of schools, 
for it teaches how classical knowledge may be 
made a useful auxiliary to the acquisition of 
modern languages. The lovers of etymological 
research will also find in its pages much infor- 
mation respecting the structure of the English 
language, and the sources whence it was de- 
rived. 

‘Explanatory Treatise on the Subjunctive 
Mood.’—The author displays some little talent, 
and a very extraordinary share of vanity. His 
egotism indeed became so offensive, that we 
closed the volume half read. Having since 
mustered patience to go through it, we are 
bound to say, that the author's views on this 
difficult part of grammar, appear sound and 
correct. 

On the Effects of Minute Doses of Mercury in 
Chronic Diseases, by Dr. Wilson Phillip, F.R.S. 
&c.’—In this valuable little work, Dr. Phillip 
has collected, from the experience of a long life 
devoted to professional pursuits, a number of 
observations respecting the sympathy mani- 
fested between different organs, when any of 
them is labouring under disease. He has also 
given the result of his practice as referring to 
the combination of minute doses of mercury with 
other remedial means. ‘To the student and 
the young practitioner, these facts and observa- 
Uons must be of the highest importance. 
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THE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Third Performance, Saturday, June 28. 

Tue singers who appeared in the course of 
this morning, were Sig*. Grisi, Mad. Caradori, 
Mad. Stockhausen, Miss Stephens, Mrs. W. Kny- 
vett, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Clara Novello, Miss 
Bruce, Miss Wagstaff, Miss Lloyd, Miss Cham- 
bers, and Mrs. Seymour. Signors Tamburini and 
Ivanoft, Messrs. Braham, Phillips, Bennett, 
Vaughan, Bellamy, and Sale, Terrail, Goulden, 
and Stretton, Masters Howe and Smith. The 
pieces performed, were Haydn’s * God preserve 
the Emperor,’ with English words, a selection 
from Judas Maccabeus, and two acts of miscel- 
laneous music. 

There was much in this performance to give 
serious dissatisfaction to all who, like ourselves, 
wish this Festival to occupy a prominent place 
in the annals of music. We can understand the 
feeling which made the directors anxious to in- 
clude in their engagements all the native talent 
which could be gathered together—but we can- 
not perceive either the wisdom or policy of ex- 
tending them to talent uncultivated—or (if the 
expression may be permitted) to the positive 
want of it. One of these two things made sad 
havoe with much of the concerted music on 
Saturday. Surely, the possession of a voice, 
should not be sufficient passport to an orchestra 
on an occasion like this—if it be so, we may 
look in vain for any good to be done amongst 
us. It is idle and absurd to talk of foreign ar- 
tists beiag employed to the prejudice of our own 
countrymen and countrywomen, when we have 
to endure such offences against time and tune, 
as distressed us on this occasion. 

This is a matter calling for serious attention, 
when we bear in mind that the best of our con- 
cert and oratorio singers are fast passing away, 
and that, with the exception of Mrs. W. Knyvett 
and Mr. Phillips, and the promise of Miss Clara 
Novello, we can find none still in their prime or 
coming forward, who are qualified to keep their 
standing, when compared with continental artists. 
We have not, however, mentioned it in a cap- 
tious spirit, and we shall not particularize any 
individual failures, though there were not a few, 
but proceed to the pleasanter task of chronicling 
many things that went far to redeem the morn- 
ing from the charge of being the least interesting 
of the four performances. 

In this spirit of charity, we begin at once with 
‘Judas Maccabeus.’ It is impossible to listen 
to the music of this fine oratorio, without being 
struck by the distinct martial spirit which per- 
vades it. It is written in Handel's boldest man- 
ner, and perhaps we are awakened to a particular 
perception of its character, by having once heard 
it in close contrast with the smooth rich har- 
monies of Spohr. There is a motion and stir 
about it, (always on the grand scale,) which 
would bring scenes of the camp, the fortress, the 
struggle, and the victory before our eyes, even if 
we could not catch the words. The only excep- 
tion to this vivid painting of the warlike deeds of 
Israel, in the selection given on Saturday last, 
was Mr. Bennett’s air, *O Liberty,’ with Lind- 
ley’s violoncello accompaniment. In this, the 
singer satisfied us entirely, and his perfect finish 
of style and delicacy of taste, made us regret 
that power of voice is not purchaseable; the ac- 
companiment too, was beautifully played, but 
we have heard the final cadence so often, in 
church and concert-room, that we could have 
for once dispensed with it. The trio and chorus, 
* Disdainful of danger,’ entirely executed by 
masculine voices, are always striking—the solo 
parts were doubled. The chorus, ‘ Hear us, O 
Lord!’ which follows, is full of fine contrasts, 
and, like all which went before and succeeded it, 





was sung with perfect confidence and energy. 








The duet, ‘O never, never bow we down,’ brought 
us Miss Clara Novello once more, and we were 
glad to hear her again; as a composition, it is 
one of Handel’s older works, and sounds a little 
gone by. Mr. Braham, as usual, sang ‘Sound 
an alarm!’ Alas! in it he was but the broken 
shadow of his former self! The chorus which 
follows is magnificent—it brings before us the 
mustering of the eager and fiery host, and 
breathes a confidence sure of triumph. Mrs. 
Bishop sang * From mighty kings’ beautifully ; 
there is a mind and a vividness of conception 
manifest in her singing, (especially of late,) 
which will go far to ensure her mastery over an 
imperfect voice. After this, came our favourite, 
*Fall’n is the foe!’ one of Handel’s grandest 
descriptive choruses; the sudden sinking of the 
voices upon the word “ Fall’n,” is most thrilling, 
and was exquisitely given. We pass by ‘ See the 
conquering hero comes,’ with a feeling of shame ; 
the march which succeeds it, with its vigorous 
flourishes of side drums, is full of motion and 
spirit; as it goes on, we see the procession of the 
conquerors filing off before our eyes, with their 
banners and trophies of victory. The chorus, 
‘Sing unto God,’ which concluded the part, is 
not one of Handel’s strongest. 

The second and third parts contained an ad- 
mirable selection of music—as on Thursday, we 
had many of the works of Catholic church writers, 
beginning with a motett by Mozart, ‘ Ne, pulvis 
et cinis,’ which, particularly its opening move- 
ment, we are inclined to rank among the highest 
of his works. Parts of it reminded us strongly 
of those appalling strains given to the statue in 
*Don Giovanni,’ and the composer’s intentions 
were done excellent justice to by Tamburini, 
who isa real artist, and as such, successful every- 
where. He was assisted in the solos, by Miss 
Clara Novello, Miss Wagstaff, and Mr. Bennett. 
Sig. Grisi sang a * Laudate,’ by Mozart, with an 
obligato accompaniment for the organ, by Dr. 
Crotch. Our contemporaries, we think, have 
visited upon her head as a singer, their dissatis- 
faction, which, admitting it to be just, ought 
to belong to the songs allotted to her, and have 
forgotten that the long-drawn style of Mrs. 
Knyvett and Miss Stephens could not be applied 
to much of Mozart’s sacred music, which is hardly 
graver in character than many of his operatic 
airs or scattered songs. For our own parts, 
her execution and taste struck us as perfect, 
and the ‘Et incarnatus,’ from Haydn's first 
Mass, in the third part, sung by herself, Mad. 
Stockhausen, Miss Clara Novello, Signors Ivan- 
off, Tamburini. and Mr. E. Seguin, as_ the 
choicest morceau of concerted music we have had 
during the fortnight ; it had only one fault, that of 
being too short. Pergolesi’s * Gloria in excelsis,’ 
was one of the happiest things of the morning ; 
the solos were sung by Master Howe, Master 
Smith, Messrs. Bennett, and J. B. Sale. It is 
our * Gloria’ of all others, and we never hear it, 
without being carried, we know not why, to 
Rome, and, for the moment, joining in the exul- 
tation and pageantry of a Catholic Christmas. 
The fortunes of its composer, too, give it a par- 
ticular interest ; and it is in itself so original 
and elevated in its joyousness, that, once heard, 
it is never to be forgotten. But we must not 
tarry over it, lest we forget to mention Mad. 
Stockhausen’s * Jesu Domine !’ and Sig". Ivan- 
off’s * Panis omnipotentia,’ (both airs by Mozart,) 
with express commendation; the singing of 
the latter grows upon us every time we hear it, 
though he had on Saturday hardly got the range 
of the church: it rests with himself to stand 
alone in the profession, in virtue of his most 
peculiar but most delightful voice. Leo’s * Dixit 
Dominus,’ was superb, and Phillips sang his very 
best in Pergolesi’s ‘O Lord, have mercy upos 
me.’ Tamburini would have done as much in 
the solo and quartett by Himmel, ‘ Inclina ad 
me aurem tuam,” had the soprani been less miser- 
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ably deficient ;—such failures must never be al- 


lowed to happen on any future occasion. 

We have, as before, purposely grouped all 
this Catholic music together—it is as idle to 
think of comparing it with Handel's more sober 
and majestic compositions, as it would be to 
speak of the poems of Ariosto and Milton in the 
sume breath, and to quarrel with the one for not 
possessing the beauties of the other. We have 
now to mention Braham’s, Miss Stephens’s, and 
Mrs. W. Knyvett’s great songs, which were 
also included in the selection for the morning, 
Braham’s ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ remains 
almost unimpaired—it is long before mind grows 
old. In the air * Waft her, Angels,’ which has 
been brought from its right place in the Oratorio 
to follow this recitative, we felt that his voice is 
failing. For our own parts, heterodox as the 


opinion will seem to many, we cannot, nor ever | 


could, see the propriety of introducing so calm 
and beautiful an air immediately to sueceed the 
recitative which ends rather in the exhaustion of 
despair than the placidity of resignation. For 
this reason it is, that as a whole, we always pre- 
ferred * Ye sacred priests,’ which Miss Stephens 
sang in her best manner. Our own conception 
of the song goes something beyond this. We 
would have the contrast between sorrow and de- 
votion a little more decidedly marked—but we 
are perhaps fastidious in behalf of our favourite. 
Mrs. W. Knyvett’s air, * What though I trace,’ 
which she is naturally fond of, as being the one 
which first brought her into notice, is a song of 
mezzo carattere, to which she adds something of 
religious fervour, which we consider to be her 
peculiar property—having heard many besides 
herself attempt it, and no one succeed. We 
have purposely dwelt a little on these three 
songs, as they will always be remembered in 
conjunction with the names of the artists who 
have thus appropriated them. 

For the rest, we had two scenes from the 
* Mount of Olives.’ - The air of the Seraph, with 
chorus, in which Caradori surprised us, is a most 
difficult composition, but she triumphed over it 
without any apparent labour. We had also the 
last scene, concluding with the * Hallelujah.” Of 
the execution of the trio we can say nothing ; 
and it is superfluous, efter having so lately ex- 
pressed our opinion, to repeat our conviction of 
the first-rate merits of Beethoven’s music. This 
Oratorio loses much by its words being translated 
into English; the personages are changed (of ne- 
cessity, to suit our notions of propriety), and the 
character of the music cannot therefore he felt 
in its full extent; but, after Handel's ‘ Halle- 
lujah,’ we know of none to compare with Beet- 
hoven’s. The majesty of its opening, and the 
ascending dignity of the passage * Worlds unborn 
shall sing his glory,’ with its accompaniment, 
like the upward flight of myriad wings, have 
long taken their place among the most magnifi- 
cent adaptations of sound to sense we possess. 
How was it, that immediately after so splendid 
a composition, we were—wearied—(the word 
will out) with that long anthem by Purcell ? In 
all reverence to this father of English composers, 
we tried to admire it; but we found ourselves 
constantly checking a yawn; and the truth is, 
that it will not do to place such music so close 
to the works of modern composers, unless a com- 
parison is to be drawn, the result of which is 
inevitable. 

The march and chorus, ‘ Glory to God,’ from 
‘Joshua,’ with Braham’s solo, accompanied by 
Platt and Harper, and the double chorus * From 
the censer,* from * Solomon,’ remain to be men- 
tioned. In the first the chorus was all that could 
he wished—the last isa particular favourite with 
the singers, and they always give it out, as the 
psalm says, “ lustily and with good courage.” 

On this day, the scene in the Abbey reached 
its perfection of brilliancy—in fact, the splen- 
dour of the spectacle has grown upon us rather 





than diminished with custom ; and on Saturday 
it was displayed to the utmost advantage by a 
bright sun, which came joyously streaming in 
upon all the gay dresses and rich decorations 
wherewith the place was filled, but not over- 
crowded, till the galleries looked like two im- 
mense sloping flower beds: the comparison is 
somewhat old, but we can find none nearer the 
truth. The weather has, throughout, been sin- 
gularly favourable. 


Fourth Performance. 

We come now to speak of the Messiah, which, 
as on the occasion of the Commemoration, was 
performed by the express command of the Queen, 
and concluded this series of grand Oratorios. 
We feel, in entering on the subject, that our feet 
are on holy ground—that there is to us English 
a certain sacredness about this composition with 
which none other can ever be invested. We are 
sure that no musical work is so well known, or 
so reverently loved, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. And yet, we cannot forget, 
that such were the hindrances in the way of its 
first being brought forward, that its first success 
attended it in Dublin, where it was performed 
for the bencfit of the sufferers in the city prison. 
So capricious is Fortune—and yet so certain is 
she ultimately to award to genius its true deserts! 
—and as these thoughts crossed our minds while 
awaiting the commencement of the performance, 
it was impossible to forget how near we were to 
the tomb of the mighty master, whose very dust 
might have thrilled to the echoes of his own 
magnificent harmonies. 

Many who generally refuse to countenance 
the performance of sacred music, will make an 
exception in favour of the Messiah ; and this, no 
doubt, and the circumstances of its being coms 
manded by royalty, and performed on a scale of 
such grandeur, caused the extraordinary com- 
petition for tickets which is said to have taken 
place. The Abbey was quite full, and the au- 
dience noiselessly attentive :—how is it that the 
self-same people will hardly sit ten minutes in 
silence at a concert, be the music ever so per- 
fect ? One want of judgment, however, we must 
notice, the change in the arrangement of the 
chorus: hitherto the voices have been more 
equally distributed,—-on ‘Tuesday all the soprani 
were removed to the left s of the orchestra, 
which gave a disagreea'le predominance of one 
voice over the rest, to all who chanced to sit in 
the side galleries, 

To enter into any examination of a com- 
position so thoroughly known, and more intelli- 
gently loved by the multitude than any other 
with which we are acquainted, would be super- 
fluous. The overture was taken more slowly 
than we are used to hear it, or than we like— 
and Braham, as usual, sang ‘ Comfort ye, and 
‘Every valley.” The genius is there still—we 
cannot but hope, for his fame, that we may never 
again be so forcibly compelled to compare past 
with present, as we were obliged to do on this 
occasion. The choruses, we believe, might almost 
have been sung without books; the first, * And 
the glory of the Lord, is not a general favourite 
—but it has always struck us as an instance of 
fine taste, that Handel seems purposely to have 
kept back his entire strength till the moment 
when it bursts forth on the inspiriting words 
* Arise, shine! for the glory of the Lord hath 
risen upon thee.” Mr. Machin (whose name we 
should have mentioned as having sung in the 
great duet for two basses, in * Israel in Egypt,’) 
did his best with that somewhat impracticable 
song, * But who may abide,’ and its fine preli- 
minary recitative. Mr. Hawkins sang, *O thou 
that tellest.” We had hoped that the fancy for 
male contralto voices was wearing out—to our ear 
the best of them hasan unpleasing and unnatural 
effect—and is just the weakest where alow female 
voice is richest and most impressive. Phillips did 








earth;’ here, as in the foregoing song, we are par. 
ticularly sensible of the enrichment of Mozart's 
additional parts. The chorus‘ For unto us q 
child is born,’ deserved a call for ‘repetition ; 
merely to write of it, makes our heart beat quicker, 
Then came the lovely Pastoral Symphony—what 
matter if borrowed from Corelli, as some cavillerg 
say ?—we feel the magic of its effects, and care 
not whence it comes,—and, performed by this im. 
mense hand, it had an etherial, yet all pervading 
softness which seemed to fill every crevice and 
corner of the building. Mrs. W. Knyvett sang 
the recitative well, but not as it might be given; 
she was correct, but not poctical. The chorus 
which follows always comes upon us like a burst 
of inspiration. ‘ Rejoice greatly’ was given to 
Caradori—it is not a song which suggests much 
to the singer, save mere brilliancy—but Malibran 
gave it something more; and we care not re. 
member her in ‘ He shall feed his flock, lest 
we defraud Miss Masson of her just due of praise, 
which is great, and it is a song in which we are 
not easily pleased. Stockhausen’s voice was 
surely made for the second part of this melody 
—it is so periectly pure, fresh, and pastoral. The 
chorus * ifis yoke is easy,’ conclu:les the part. 

Hiow beautifully are we at once 
to new scenes and sensations, by th 
chorus of Part I. * Behold the Lamb of God!’ 
The composition leads us through shame, and 
suffering, and agony, till we come to the cheer. 
ing air * But thou didst not leave.’ Of all 
Handel's single songs, * He was despised’ is (we 
believe) our fauvourite,---we were glad to hear it 
restored to 2 female voice; it is said to have been 
written for Mrs. Cibber, and from her lips to 
have touched the hearts of many: we have never 
heard it sung so as to reach out ideas of what 
it should be. It was allotted to Miss Masson 
on the present occasion. We missed Braham in 
* Ail they that see him laugh him to scorn, and 
the following air, in which Mr. Vaug)an was as 
cold as lead, a coldness felt all the more ior being 
contrasted with the desperate mocking energy of 
the chorus, * He trusted in God,’ Gian which no. 
thing finer can be imagined, cither in science, or 
expression. Miss Shirretf sang, * But thou didst 
not leave,’ and therein strengthened our convie. 
tion, with respect to the natural gifts and ae- 
quired cultivation of our vocalists, expressed this 
day week ; the chorus * Lift up vou heads!" lett 
us nothing to wish. Mr. Horncastle appeared 
in the following recitative, Mr. Machin in that 
somewhat tame song, *‘Thou art gone up on 
high.” How glorious and bold is the enuncia- 
tion of * The Lord gave the word,’ in the follow. 
ing chorus! Miss Clara Novello sang ‘ How 
beautiful are the feet, well; and the quartett, 
* Their sound is gone out,’ was perfeet!y executed 
by Master Howe, Messrs. Goulden, Iforncastle, 
and J. B. Sale. (Why have we heard this last 
gentleman so often ?) Phillips’s version of * Why 
do the nations’ was, as it always is, magnificent; 
Mr. Ilorneastle’s * Thou shalt dash them’ cold 
and feeble, and out of the range of his voice. 
But every thing was forgotten in the * Halle. 
lujah,’ and we only do not exputiate upon this 
chorus, because we feel the inadequacy of words, 
and have suffered too much from having our 
remembrances profaned by bombastic admira- 
tion, to run the risk of inflicting the same annoy- 
ance upon those, who, like ourselves, feel the 
most intensely, when they are least able to ex- 
press their feelings. 

*T know that my Redeemer liveth,’ the me- 
lody of which is appropriately graven on Han- 
dei’s tombstone, was given to Miss Stephens: m 
this and many other songs, we want another 
Mara—we require elevation besides tenderness 
—we must behold the triumph as well as the 
tomb ; and in the expression of such high-toned 
feeling, Miss Stephens, charming and touch 
ing though she be, falls short of our imaginations. 
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The same remark will apply to Mr. Bellamy in 
the succeeding song, * The trumpet shall sound,’ 
with its stately symphony, which almost makes 
our pulses stand still, as if it were indeed the 
note of preparation for some awful and momen- 
tous scene: the song does not stand now in its 
original state—it was altered and curtailed by 
Mozart—vwe are not sure as to its being improved. 
Mr. Goulden and Mr. Vaughan made the some- 
what insipid duet,*O Death, where is thy sting ?” 
all the heavier by their spiritless and tuneless 
singing. Mrs. E. Seguin took the last song, ‘ If 
God be for us}—then came the final choruses, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb,’ and‘ Amen,’ which we re- 
spect by our silence, as we have done the * Halle- 
lujah,—and all was over! 

We are in no mood yet, coolly to anatomize 
the separate parts of the performances, our report 
of which we now close: in some points they 
have failed, but those failures have been, per- 
haps, inevitable. It is enough: we have had all 
our native talent now in England fairly brought 
forward, and, we frankly own, to our disappoint- 
ment; but those who have been long calling for 
this, should, we think, be charitable as to the 
result of the experiment. If the charge of fa- 
youritism in the employment of particular singers 
be correct, we honestly believe that the error 
has been not one of purpose. We look ere 
long, however, for another grand meeting on the 
same scale, and in the same place; and we then 
hope to find those only engaged, be they British 
or foreign, who deserve it by their talent: by 
that time, teo, we trust that many of our own 
artists will have earned a right to be included 
among the number, by patient and intelligent 
study of their art, which is, after all, something 
more, and of a nobler order, than a means of 
amassing money, or exciting the wonderment of 
the vulgar and sensual. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have looked into the Magazines for 
the month. Blackwood is not so interesting 
as some of the late numbers.—7'ke Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine appears to be following the 
steps of Maga, in giving us more poetry than 
most of its contemporaries think discreet, for 
which we like it all the better. The opening of 
the ‘Stray Canto,’ though perhaps somewhat 
too obviously irregular, is excellent. —On 
the other hand, the New Montily is taking a 
worldly turn, and becoming more of a cowrt and 
drawing-room gossip than we like. The present 
number however is good; the * Sketches of 
Human Folly,’ curious and well put together ; 
and Disraeli the younger’s ‘ Infernal Marriage,’ 
in his own best manner, a strange mixture of the 
mythology of past times, and the impertinences 
of the present.—Fraser has a good article by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, and in continuation of the 
Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters, the 
portrait of the author of * Rookwood.’°—The 
Court Magazine has a speaking and expressive 
likeness of the Right Hon. Lady Louth, and 
Bayly’s easy and whimsical * Loves of the 
Lords and Ladies..—The Monthly Repository is, 
as usual, full of thought and talent, and might 
exercise twice the influence that it does, were 
it only half as sectarian as it is—Tait has a 
good paper upon Campbell, and William How- 
it’s * Bringing Home,’—and in the Metropolitan, 
as usual, the best, indeed the only things worth 
reading, are the contributions of the editor. 

Two new periodicals have been sent to us— 
the first number of the New Monthly Belle As- 
sembiée, edited by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, 
and the first number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Which we have only had time to glance over. It 
seems full of valuable matter, and contains Mr. 
Edge’s description of the various classes of vessels 
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employed by the natives of the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, &c., for their coasting navigation—Cap- 
tain Harkness’s remarks on the school system of 
the Hindis—an abstract of a notice of the Cir- 
cassians, drawn by Tausch, a German, who re- 
sided for eight years in the country—and much 
besides that appears valuable and interesting. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 23.—John Barrow, Esq. in the chair.— 
The dispatches received from Captain Back were 
first read, with observations on them communi- 
cated by Dr. Richardson. These consisted 
chiefly of an analysis of the statements made by 
the gallant officer in question, anticipations of 
his future success, and encomiums on his con- 
duct, in which Sir John Franklin, who was pre- 
sent, warmly joined. 

Afterwards, observations were read, ‘On the 
manners of the Inhabitants of the Southern 
Coast of Arabia and shores of the Red Sea ; with 
remarks on the ancient and modern geography 
of that quarter, and the road through the desert 
from Kosir to Keneh, communicated by James 
Bird, Esq. lately returned by that route from 
India. Mr. Bird commenced by remarking, that 
as steam communication between India and this 
country was become a subject of public inquiry, 
some recent notices of the country and people 
with which travellers by this route would be 
brought in contact, would probably be also in- 
teresting. He regretted, at the same time, that 
the observations thus offered would by no means 
leave a favourable impression on the minds of 
the hearers. 

The first part of the Arabian Coast seen by 
Mr. Bird on his voyage from Bombay, was that 
to the eastward of Ras Sharwin, or Kisin point ; 
where the mountains rise to the height of two or 
three thousand feet, presenting here and there 
the flat tabular appearance of the trap forma- 
tion, with the scarped and fortified aspect also of 
the Dekhan Coast. Not a tree, or mark of ver- 
cure, is, however, to be seen on them; and it is 
difficult to imagine anything more utterly barren 
and arid. Proceeding thence to the westward, 
the steamer touched at Makullah, which, since 
the ruin of Aden, has become a place of some 
importance, and is the emporium for the trade 
between India and the coast of Barbara. It is 
governed by astern, ferocious old sheikh, named 
Abd-al-Rab, who is suspected of having very re- 
cently poisoned his own brother, and who main- 
tains a considerable body of armed retainers for 
his protection against the neighbouring sheikhs, 
who divide among them this coast, and are almost 
always at feud with each other. These retainers 
are generally slaves procured from the opposite 
coast of Africa; and were frequently employed 
also in acts of piracy, until the increasing inter- 
course of these shores with India, and the con- 
sequent presence of the Company’s cruizers on 
the ground, restrained their lawless acts. 

Proceeding from Makullah to the north-west, 
the coast is characterized chiefly by perpendicu- 
lar cliffs of lime and sand-stone, with occasional 
shelving banks of white calcareous earth, and 
heaps of trap-tuff, and breccia. The aspect of 
barrenness continues; frequently not a single 
blade of vegetation is seen; and even the coarse 
brushwood of India is wanting. The inhabitants 
have brown sun-burnt visages, slender active 
forms, and energetic manners; but their dress 
differs in some degree from that of the other 
Arabs, and resembles more that of the poorer 
classes of Indian Mohammedans. Instead of 
the blue cotton shirt with wide sleeves, a piece 
of striped cotton is here worn covering the loins 
and thighs with a kirtle of cotton or woollen 
cloth, over which is a leathern belt supporting 
the waist, and carrying also a crooked dagger, or 





' jambea, and sometimes pistols. The sheikh’s 


military retainers have also swords and matche 
locks. 

On approaching Ras Bab-el-Mandeb, the ba- 
saltic formation appears to predominate. The 
Straits are two narrow entrances to the Arabian 
Gulph, separated by the island of Perim, a black 
rock on which there is no trace of vegetation. 
The eastern, or smaller strait, is about three 
miles wide, the western fifteen. The steam-boat 
did not touch at Mocha, but passing on, to avoid 
a strong north-west wind, put into Hodeida, a 
considerable town, with its market well supplied. 
The shore is here flat and sandy, chiefly produc- 
ing date trees ; but the interior is fertile, through 
means of irrigation. ‘The houses are somewhat 
better than at Makullah ; but the moral aspect of 
the people is not superior. 

About seventy miles south of Hodeida, there 
is a river which traverses the fertile Wadi of 
Zobed, and is the only stream in Arabia witha 
sufficient quantity of water to reach the sea. 
Zobed itself was once a flourishing city, and 
when Ibn-al-Wandi wrote his Geographical Dic- 
tionary, called ‘The Pearl of Wonders,’ he de- 
scribed it as receiving merchants from Habshah, 
or Abyssinia, Irak (Persia), and Egypt. It has 
since declined ; and the mouth of the river is so 
much obstructed by a sand-bank, that its water 
continues sweet almost to the sea. 

The steam-boat next put into Jidda, and 
thence proceeded to Kosir. The old town of 
this name is six miles N.W. of the modern one, 
and is situate on the north side of an inlet of the 
sea, which was formerly a harbour, but is now 
crossed by a bar of sand which excludes the 
water from its former channel. Beyond it a 
range of rough calcareous mountains extends to 
the east, and shelters the town from the north 
winds. The ruins are considerable, and ap- 
pear to have been deserted in consequence of 
the sea retiring from them. 

The new town is placed on the south side of 
a sandy point of land, the base of which is shell 
limestone, and forms a kind of cove or anchor. 
age, where vessels lie in five fathoms within 
sixty yards of the shore. About twenty miles 
south of the town,a range of hills mses 4000 
feet in height, and, in this direction, the coast 
is also more abrupt than to the north. 

Mr. Bird next described his journey across 
from Kosir to Keneh, into which, however, we 
shall not enter. The thanks of the Society were 
voted for his communication; and it was an- 
nounced from the chair that the present session 
now closed, and the Society stood adjourned till 
the second Monday of November next. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 21.—A general meeting was held this 
day ; the Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V.P., in 
the chair. 

Lieut. George Le Grand Jacob, of the Bombay 
Establishment, and Dr. Holt Yates, were elected 
Resident Members of the Society. 

A letter was read from Ramaswami Midelian, 
Jaghirdar of Sivasamudram, acknowledging the 
receipt of his diploma as a corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Society, and expressing his gratification 
at the honourable manner in which the Society 
had thus testified its approbation of his endea- 
yours to improve the island of Sivasamudram 
and the approaches leading to it.+ 

A further portion of Capt. M*Murdo’s paper 
on Sinde, was read, commencing with an account 
of the camel and other animals of Sinde, to 
which succeeds a description of the towns, not 
including, however, the ancient cities. The au- 
thor then explains the nature and extent of the 
commerce carried on by the province, and enu- 
merates its principal sea-ports: the mode of col- 
lecting the revenue is the next subject, which is 
followed by some remarks on the amount of the 


+ See Trans. R.A.S. Vol. ILI. p. 305. 
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population and the characteristics of the people, 
at which point the reading terminated for the 
present. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 19.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The reading of Sir Fredk. Madden’s in- 
teresting historical paper was concluded, and the 
evening, and the Society's meetings for the season, 
were finished by the concluding portion of Mr. 
G. Otley’s long and elaborate paper on the illu- 
minated manuscripts of Aratus, for, on rising, the 
Vice President gave notice from the chair, that 
the meetings were therefrom adjourned until the 
third Thursday in November. The usual notice 
was given, too, that the Society’s Library would 
be shut for one month, during the recess; and 
the Members generally may find it useful to be 
informed that the month of September was men- 
tioned, instead of August as heretofore. 

Geotocicat Society or Dusiin.—May 14. 
Captain Portlock in the chair—A paper was 
read by Archdeacon Verschoyle, containing a 
description of a new instrument, for ascertaining 
that an observer is in the straight line joining 
two distant points: the instrument (to which 
the name of the orthoscope has been given) was 
exhibited_A paper was read by the Rev. 
George Sidney Smith, F.T.C.D., on a remark- 
able granite vein, which traverses the mica slate 
of Killiney Hill, County Dublin, and is itself 
crossed by smaller veins. Captain Portlock 


read an account of the geological features of the 
bay of Dundalk. Some valuable casts of fossils, 
including the Plesiosaurus, were presented to the 
Society by Thomas Hutton, Esq. 

June 11.—W. Eddington, Esq., in the chair. 
A paper was read by Whitley Stokes, Esq. M.D. 


on the history and phenomena of meteoric 
stones. Dr. Stokes adduced some new and in- 
teresting facts, and entered into a discussion of 
the various theories, to account for the origin of 
aerolithes. The Society adjourned to Wednesday 
Noy. 12. 





THEATRICALS 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 

Miss Mitford's tragedy of ‘ Charles the First’ 
was produced at this suburban retreat for legi- 
macy, on Wednesday evening. It is too late in 
the week for us to notice it with the attention it 
deserves, and we shall therefore defer our re- 
marks and our extracts till next Saturday. In 
the meantime, however, we have the pleasing 
duty to perform of stating that the tragedy was 
received with very great applause, and that it 
seemed to give genuine satisfaction to a very 
attentive audience. It will unquestionably add 
to the already high fame of its amiable and 
accomplished authoress (these epithets are used 
advisedly, and not as a matter of course, as in a 
newspaper announcement of a “ marriage in 
high life,”) and we trust, for her sake, and for 
the sake of Mr. Abbott, who has done himself 
honour in bringing it out, that it will prove 
attractive. If there really exists in the public 
mind an interest for the advancement of the 
drama—if the call for high and original talent 
to come forward in its support, is anything more 
than a mere newspaper cry—let the public, now 
that the call has been answered by Miss Mitford, 
come forward in their turn, and do it homage. 
In short, let the majority of the inhabitants of 
“ our village” (it’s a large one) see Miss Mit- 
ford’s play once, and three good ends will be 
attained—gratification to themselves, a return 
of gratification in its most agreeable shape to 
the gifted lady in question, and profit to a 
manager who is honourably labouring to raise 
the grade of his theatre—We should mention 
that a very clever and highly poetical prologue 





for the occasion, was written and spoken by Mr. 
Serle. 


FRENCH PLAYS—OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


As far as we have had an opportunity of 
judging, these performances have been better 
attended than usual during the present season, 
particularly since the arrival of M. Perlet. 
—M. Perlet is an admirable actor, of which 
he gave us a new proof in his performance of 
Reynolds, in *Le Savant,’ on Monday night; 
but he is not, in addition, a first-rate artist ; 
and in this opinion he confirmed us, by his re- 
presentation of Michel Perrin, in the vaude- 
ville so called, which we went expressly to 
see. (Being in the habit of pointing out to our 
“friends, managers and countrymen,” the blunders 
they commit, when they let their goose’s wings 
take flight into the regions of puff, we must not 
let our neighbours escape when they do likewise. 
A long puff about this piece, at the head of 
Monday’s bill, commences thus—* M. Scribe’s 
favourite vaudeville, ‘Michel Perrin,’ having 
been received,” &c. Now,that * Michel Perrin’ 
may be a favourite vaudeville of M. Scribe, we 
are not prepared to deny; but it certainly is 
not a favourite vaudeville by M. Scribe, or, if 
it is, he is unjust to himself to permit two other 
authors to publish it with their names.) Our 
chief object in seeing it was to form a comparison 
between the acting of M. Perlet, and that of 
Mr. Farren in the same part, in Mr. Planché’s 
translation at Drury Lane, entitled * Secret Ser- 
vice. We always attend, when opportunities 
offer, to make comparisons of this sort, between 
English and French actors and authors of any 
celebrity ; and the general superiority of the 
French makes us approach our task with fear 
and trembling for the professional reputation 
of our countrymen. In the present instance, 
we are happy to say, that both English author 
and English actor come off victorious. We have 
no wish to detract from the merit justly due to 
the original authors of this very pretty and in- 
teresting piece ; but ‘Secret Service’ shows dis- 
tinctly that a translation may sometimes be an 
improvement; and it is the more curious, be- 
cause it does not purport to be an alteration, an 
adaptation, or anything but a translation. It 
follows its original, scene for scene, and incident 
for incident ; and yet Mr. Planché has somehow 
contrived so to raise the fone of his version, that 
it is justly entitled to the appellation of Comedy, 
while the original is only a vaudeville: nor does 
it owe this distinction merely to the omission of 
the vaudeville airs—Another strong instance of 
the superiority of a translation over its original, 
we remember to have met with in Mr. Poole’s 
one-act comedy, called ‘ A Soldier’s Courtship.’ 
There also Mr. Poole adhered strictly to the 
plot of the original, but turned a very dull piece 
into a very lively one, by the force of improved 
dialogue. But to return to Messrs. Perlet and 
Farren, and their performance of Michel Perrin. 
M. Perlet plays it with his accustomed clever- 
ness: nobody perhaps could give the words of 
his author with better emphasis, better discre- 
tion, or more general point; but our complaint 
is, that this is all he does ;—he acts the part as 
it is written so well, as to prevent the possibility 
of fault being found upon that score; but the 
colouring of the artist—the higher attribute of 
the assumption of individual character—which 
an author can only indicate, and leave to others 
to bring out, is wanting. This is what Mr. 
Farren, in our opinion, has added ; and with a 
degree of mingled delicacy and force which we 
have scarcely ever seen equalled by any come- 
dian except M. Potier. M. Perlet plays the 
part with expression varied to suit the words he 
has to utter, no doubt; but still in the same 
strain of feeling,and with much the same amount 
of physical exertion throughout. Mr. Farren, 
from the moment he makes the affecting dis- 








covery that he has been, and is, a burthen to 
his benefactress, becomes a new man. The weak. 
ness of age is still apparent underneath ; but he 
acquires a temporary strength of body from 
virtuous resolution, which extends itself even to 
his voice. In those parts which call for a dis. 
play of tenderness and feeling also, Mr. Farren 
is decidedly superior. His powerful effects are 
produced by the brimful-eyeand the choked utter. 
ance. M. Perlet uses his pocket-handkerchief, 
and leaves the rest, in a great measure, to the 
imagination of the audience. In short, Mr, 
Farren acts Michel Perrin infinitely better than 
M. Perlet,—who may excuse {the little bit of 
pride we feel in saying so, and yield this one 
part to his brother actor. He has a reputation 
quite high enough to enable him to afford it; 
and even in this part, he plays so well as 
not to place such reputation in any degree of 
jeopardy. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Gold Mine at Battang Moring, in the 
Malay Peninsula.—We extract the following 
from a Paper by Lieut. J. T. Newbold, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.— 
Lieut. Hawkes and myself left Assahan, with a 
posse comitatus of sepoys, convicts, a guide and 
interpreter, with ten Malays provided with 
“ parangs” toclear a path through the thick un- 
derwood and numerous ratans and creepers 
with which a Malay forest abounds. After tra- 
velling along a footpath through a dense jungle 
for an hour or so, we crossed the frontier into 
the Muar territory. Gummi is, or rather was, 
asmall village situated close to the foot of 
Mount Ophir ; itcontained about twenty houses, 
almost all of which have been forsaken by the 
inhabitants.—About sixty yards from the de- 
serted hut which constituted our “ Serai,”’ nearer 
the mountain, is a house almost concealed by 
the sloping ground on which it stands, inhabited 
by six or seven Chinese miners, and imme- 
diately in front of it is a gold mine. This place 
is called Battang Moring. The mine is nearly 
exhausted ; it is situated on the flat marshy 
ground at the foot of the slope on which the 
Chinese house stands; in length it measures 
about ten yards, by four in breadth ; and six or 
seven feet in depth. 

It is filled with muddy water, which is drained 
off by simple bamboo hydraulic apparatus some- 
what resembling the Indian Pukotah. The 
miners descend for the purpose of digging out 
the metallic earth, by means of rude ladders 
formed of the notched trunk of trees; a Chinese 
who had embraced Mohammedanism, went 
through the process, which is extremely simple; 
having dug out a quantity of the earth, which 
consists of coarse sand, greyish clay and white 
pebbles, among which crystals of quartz are 
found, and greenish stones, he placed it in a 
shallow funnel-shaped vessel of wood, and 
carried it to a stream of water, conducted by 
two narrow channels close to the mine. 

The water falling from a height of about a 
foot washes away the lighter earthy particles 
and clay, assisted by the rotatory motion of the 
miner’s hand. This done, he carefully picks 
out the stones and other refuse too large for 
the water to carry off, whilst the gold dust, in 
minute portions, sinks to the narrow bottom of 
the vessel, from which it is extracted, carefully 
washed, and laid by to be made up into small 
bags each containing one bunkal (14 oz. tr.) 

The gold of Ophir, though small in quantity, 
isas fine as that of Pahang in quality, being 
estimated at ninetytouch. A gentleman of the 
Madras Medical Establishment, to whom 
showed the crystals and earth, is of opinion that 
the latter is the debris of the granite forming 
the summit; the white masses appearing to be 
felspar in a decomposed state: the crystals are 
quartz, and the small grains in the earth also 
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quartz, Thegold found in it he supposes to be 
washed down from the mountain as the rock 
became disintegrated. 

The Chinese showed me a specimen of a 
stratum of clay of a greenish grey colour, be- 
neath which gold is never found ; this is the 
case with the present mine, which they intend 
quitting, to open another a few paces distant. 

The Chinese affirm that one mine does not 

roduce monthly more than one ftael of gold. 
This is probably designedly underrated. A 
tribute is exacted from each individual of one 
dollar monthly for the privilege of mining 
here, by the petty Malay chiefs, INcues Anap 
and MAHMED. 

They levy it in person every two months. 
These two chiefs are nominally under the Ja- 
mangong of Muar, (whose maternal uncles they 
are,) but in reality are little better than ban- 
ditti. * * * 

The chief miner informed me that, formerly, 
nearly 1000 Chinese worked in these mines ; 
but that of late, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country, they had nearly been deserted. 
The Chinese, who still work at the mines in 
spite of the oppression they suffer, depend on 
Malacca for their supplies, for which they oc- 
casionally dispatch two or three of their num- 
ber, who take down with them the small portion 
of gold dust they have been able to scrape to- 
gether. The wild and deserted state of the 
country, and the extentof forest to be traversed 
between the foot of the mountain and Malacca, 
afford opportunities, not unfrequently taken 
advantage of, by the marauders that infest the 
frontier, for the sake of the pittance of rice and 
salt fish, and a few grains of gold dust. Murder 
is almost invariably added to robbery. Shortly 
after my visit, two of these Chinese going up to 
the mines were found murdered, in the heart of 
the Rheim forest. 


Abyssinian Manuscripts.—The learned M. 
Riippel, who has been travelling in Abyssinia, 
is now, it is said, on his way to Europe. He 
brings with him a number of manuscripts of 
great value. The most remarkable of these is 
a copy of the Bible, containing an additional 
book by Solomon, one or two additional of 
Esdra, and a considerable addition to the book 
of Esther: none of these augmentations of the 
Bible have yet been heard of in Europe. It 
contains also the book of Enoch and the fifteen 
new Psalms, the existence of which has been 
for some time known among the learned. An- 
other curious manuscript is a species of code, 
which the Abyssinians carry as far back as the 
Council of Nice, when, they say, it was promul- 
gated by one of their kings. This code is di- 
vided into two books, the first of which relates 
to the canon law, and treats of the relations be- 
tween the church and the temporal power, and 
the second is purely a civil code. M. Riippel 
has also with him some Abyssinian church 
hymns, which display the only indication of 
poetry which has been found to exist among the 
Abyssinians, 

Peak of Derbyshire.—Vicinity of Chatsworth. 
—That picturesque and interesting portion of 
our island, the Peak of Derbyshire, has long 
been an object of attraction to our tourists and 
lovers of natural scenery: and its romantic hills, 
with their rugged declivities;—its expanded 
meadows, with limpid fishing streams winding 
through them, visited by anglers of every gene- 
ration, from the days of the venerable Izaak 
Walton, to those of the illustrious and lamented 
author of the Salmonia ;—its moors and wood- 
lands, with the wild situation of the celebrated 
Buxton ;—the secluded and remarkable ravine 
or picturesque dell of Matlock Baths ;—and the 
varied beauty, in locality, of the ancient Saxon 
town of Bakewell,—with its fine old Norman 
church, and the tombs of the Vernons, its Ro- 


on the Wye, and in the vale of Haddon Hall :— 
form a combination of attractions to our coun- 
trymen not, we believe, to be found within the 
same narrow boundaries in any other part of our 
island. What Switzerland, Scotland, and other 
mountainous countries possess on a large scale, 
the Peak of Derbyshire contains in concentrated 
miniature.— Mirror. 

Cloth or silk Buttons illegal.— No metallic orna- 
ment worn upon the male dress can surpass in 
splendour the burnished gilt button ; neverthe- 
less, such is the caprice of fashion, that for some 
years past, the taste for this elegant article has 
| almost altogether given way to the use of but- 

tons wrought over with silk or covered with 
| cloth, so as to be uniforn with the garment; 
though the latter practice is in direct contra- 
vention of several statutes for the protection of 
the metal button trade, the penalties of which 
have frequently been levied within the last 
twenty years. * * * Soon after the accession 
of his present majesty to the throne, a deputa- 
tion of the Birmingham button-makers present- 
ed a petition, not in the usual way, through the 
secretary of state, but to the king in person; 
praying the royal encouragement to their 
manufactures, very elegant specimens of which 
they exhibited. The deputation was most gra- 
ciously received, and the next day the king, 
queen, and the prince George of Cumberland 
and Cambridge answered the petitioners by as- 
surances of doing all in their power to make 
the wearing of metal buttons general, especially 
by themselves setting the example. This was 
done accordingly; but the sovereign example 
appears to be almost as much a dead letter as 
the statutory regulations inflicting pecuniary 
penalties, of from 40s. to 51. per dozen, upon 
the person who shall cover button moulds with 
the same kind of cloth as the coat.—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia. 
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‘Days of |Phermom. | Barometer.) ,, ‘Gets te 


W.&Mon.'Max. Min.| Noon, || Winds. 

Thur. 26 72 55 | 30.10 5.W.toW. Cloudy. 
Frid. 27; 66 45 | 30.01 (N.W.toN.E. Ditto. 
Sat. 28°72 45 30.10 S.W. | Ditto. 
Sun. 29 73 Sl 30.08 E. Ditto. 
Mon. 30,74 51 | 30.20 E. _ | Clear. 
Tues. 1/70 55 30.15 | N. to N.E.| Cloudy. 
Wed. 2'75 55 | 29.97 N.E. | 


Clear. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus. 

Nights fair throughout the week. Rain early on 
Friday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 60°. Greatest va- 
riation, 30°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.985. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 6’. 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
The second volume of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies, containing Possessions 
in the West Indies, will appear in a few days. 
Henri Quatre ; or, the Days of the League. 








Just published.—RBurnes’s Travels into Bokhara,3 
vols. S$vo. 22. 2s.—lustrations of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, by J. Forbes Royle, Part IL1. impl. 4to. 20s.— 
Sacred Classics, Vol. VII. (Taylor’s Select Sermons,) 
3s. 6d.—Life and Missionary Labours of Mrs. Smith, 
I2mo. 4s. 6d.—The Corner Stone, by Jacob Abbott, 
I8mo. 4s.— Female Biography of the New Testament, 
iSmo. 3s.—Steele’s Remedy for Wandering Thoughts, 
I8mo. 3s.— Dacre,a Novel, edited by Countess Morley, 
3 vols. post Svo. 1/. Lis. 6¢.—The Preacher, Vol. VII. 
8vo. 7s. 64.—The Disinherited and the Ensnared, by 
the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’3 vols post Svo. 1/. Lls. 6d, 
— Howison’s European Colonies, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— Me- 
moir of Richard Hatch, by the Rev. Samuel R. Allom, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our friends at Trin. Coll. Dub., as Judy of Round- 
wood calls them, are a little inconsiderate. As, how- 
ever, the Standurd of last night has kindly quieted 
their impatience, by anticipating by twelve hours our 
publication of this morning, we feel released from our 
promise, and are most happy, at this busy seasen, to 
have three or four columns at liberty, for subjects of 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


INSTITUTION. 

HE LAST of a COURSE of LECTURES 
will be delivered by Dr. ANTHONY T. THOMSON, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, the 8th inst. at 8 o'clock. Subject: * The 

Influence of the Miud on the Body in the Care of Disease.’ 

CYKUS R. EDMONDS, Secretary. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YWO Ladies, residing in a healthy and 
pleasant situation, who undertake the charge of a select 
and limited number of little Boys under the age of seven years, 
have now TWO VACANCIES, It is their endeavour to unite the 
happiness of home to a maternal care, and the advantages of a 
private education.—References of the highest respectability.— 


Address (post paid) to L. L., Mrs, Searle’s, Bookseller, 77, 
Grosyenor-street, Grosvevuor-square. 


"BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
THE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 


by ANTIENT MASTERS, from the Collections of His 
Most Gracious Majesty, The Most Noble the Marquess of West- 
minster, and The Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., is OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Admission, ts. ; Catalogue, ts. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE KING’S PICTURES.—In addition to 

His Majesty’s Pictures now on View at EXETER HALL, 
Strand, are upwards of 100 Altar, grand Gallery, and Cabinet 
Pictures ON SALE, at one-half the prices asked by dealers.— 
The magnificent COKREGGIOS, brought from the Vatican by 
Napoleon, would alove produce a little fortune to a speculator, 
as they must eventually be placed in a National Gallery either 
here or abroad. 


hd 

ADORAMA.—The EXHIBITION of 
the MANCHESTER and LIVERPOOL RAILWAY, at 
the BAZAAR, Baker-street, Vortman-square, continues to 
attract the attention of the Nobility and Geutry, and it may be 
said to be one of the most amusing and instructive Exhivitions 
now before the Vvublic, and it assuredly is one of the cheapest, 
nly One Shilling. The principal objects on 
very accuraiely painted by first-rate Artists, 
The Locomotive Engines are numerous, and give a more correct 
idea of the mode of transit on this great work of art and science 
than can be couveyed by any description, however elaborate, 
Every one of our juvenile friends ought in particular to see it, 
as it is very instructive for youth, Open from Ten till Six.— 

Admittance, Is. Descriptive Catalogues, with 12 Plates, Is. 
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Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Syo. ; 
7? LNEY HALL: A Nove. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London; A. H. Baily and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


Now complete, in 20 vols. post 8vo. price only 4s. per vol. bound 
in morocco cloth, (or any set separately,) 
AVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY of 
ENTERTAINMENT: 
A Series of Works from the Pens ot distinguished Offcers. 
CONTENTS. 
Capt. Marryat’s Naval Officer, » Tales of Military Life, by the 
3 vols, Author of ‘The Military 
The Chelsea Pensioners, bv the Sketch Book,’ 3 vole. 
Author of * The Subaliern’ | The Night Watch; or, Tales 
(Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. of the Sea, 2 vols., comprising 
Sailors and Saints, by the Au- The Captaiu’s Story — The 
thor of * The Naval Sketch Master’s Story —The Boat- 
Book,’ 3 vols. swan, a Forecastle Yaru— 
Tales of a Voyager, Ist and and the Prisoner of War's 
2nd Series, each in 3 vols. Story. 
N.B. Either of the Works maybe had separately. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Beutiey. Sold by ali Book- 
sellers. 








Now realy, (to form 12 Monthly Parts, at 5s.) Parts I. to V. of 
NCYCLOPADIA of GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising a compiete Description of the Earth—Physi- 
cal, Stati-ti al, Civil, and Political; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural H 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institue 
tious, and Civil and Social Stete of all Nations, 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.i.S.E. 
ASSISTED IN 
ASTRONOMY, &c, by PROFESSOR WALLACE, 
GEOLOGY, &c. by PROFESSOR JAMESON, 
BOTANY, &c. by PROFESSOR HOOKER, 
ZOOLOGY, &c, by W. SWAINSON, Esq. 

With 82 Maps, drawn by Sidacy Hall; and upwards of 1000 
other Enzrasings on Wood, from’ Drawings by Swainson, T. 
Laudsecr, Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the most remarkable 
Object- of Nature and Artin every Region of the Globe. 

*,* Prospectuses may be had, aud Specimens seen, at all the 
privcipal Booksellers’. 

London: Lougman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 

NEW NOVELS, 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
AC RE; a Novel. Edited by the 
COUNTESS of MORLEY. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Il. 


Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Ill. 
Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
IV. 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, Poland 
in the 16th Century : an Historical Novel, with Notes, &c. By 
a Polish Refugee. 3 vols. post 8vo, Ju the press. 


Vv. 
Legends of the Library at Lilies. By Lord 
and Lady Nugent. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

vi. 
Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and 
degendary I.ju-trations of Family History. With Notes, Hisio- 
tical and Bio.raphical. By A. Picken, Author of * The Domiuie’s 








man bath and ancient intrenchments, situated 





more general interest. 





gacy.’ 2 vols, post Svo. 215. 
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Sales by Auction. 
LIBRARIES 
Of the late Rev. ROBERT JACOMB, Rev. HUGH FARMER, 
and WILLIAM HOOD, Esq., late Senior Beacher 
of the Inver Temple : 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
ooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, JULY 7, 1834, and two 
following Days, at Hali-past 12 o’clock precisely, 
COMPRISING, 


N Fotto. Bayle’s General Dictionary, 10 
vols—Barrow’s Works, 3 vols—Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, 3 volsa—Canden’s Britaunia, 2 vols. large paper—Fuller’s 
Worthies and Church History, 2 vols—Howe’s Works, 2 vols— 
Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 7 vols. iarge paper—Poli Synopsis, 
5 vols—Patrick, Lowth, aud Whitoy’s Commentary, 6 vols—Stow’s 
London, by Strype, 2 vols—Suide Lexicon, 3 vois.— In Quarto. 
Ciceronis Opera Oliveti, 10 vols—Catron et Rouillé, Histoire Ro- 
maine, 19 vols—Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 4 voils—Heury’s 
Bible, 6 vols, large paper. ——Anp IN Ocravo. Bryant’s Anticnt 
Mythology, 6 vols, russia—Cieeronis Opera, lv vols. E 
Crevier’s Roman Emperors, 10 vols—Ciceronis Opera, Greevii, 
11 vols—Clarke’s Sermous, 10 vols—Lardner’s Works, 11 vols— 
nm and Tindal’s History of Eugiand, 21 vols—Capell’s Shaks- 
10 vola—The Works of Grove, 12 vole—Geddes; Horne, 
: Leland; Orton; Pope; Roijin, 30 vols—Tillotson, 
12 vols—Watts ; Charnock; Cave; Bates; Taylor; Xc. 
THE LAW LIBRARY 
Includes Statutes at Large to 1 Wiil. 1V. 30 vols—Vesey’s Re- 
| pd 18 vols—Old Reports by Bulstrode, Comberbach, Hobart, 
onard, Siderfiu, Skinner, Ventris, &c.—Law Manuscripts, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) bad at the Roo 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-sireet, on THURSDAY, JULY 10, and 
following Days, at 12 for 1 o’ciock precisely, 
HOICE ENGRAVINGS, WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, &e. of the late JOSIAH TAYLOR, 
Esq. removed from Stockwell (by order of his Execators). 
The ENGRAVINGS comprise tine Proofs of the Works of 
Martin, Hogarth, Burnet, Finden, Wilkie, Rembrandt, Edelinck, 
aphael Morghen, Muller, Toschi, West, se 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
By Cotman, Coney, Kuyp, Zucchi, Clerissean, Hamilton, Thurs- 
ton, Smirke, Corbonld, Wheatiey, Dayes, Hearne, Xc.; also 
some large, by Desprez, Cicrisseau, Xc. in rich gilt frames, with 
plate glass. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


Lease of the extensive Premises in Tichhorne-street and Windmill- 
street, known as WEEKS’ MUSEUM, held of Sir Henry 
Tichborne. 

ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON are di- 
rected by the Executors of the late Mr. Weeks to SELL 

BY AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, JULY 14, at 12 

o’clock, the magnificent GALLERY built by the iaie Mr. WEEKS, 

measuring 107 feet by 25, aud 22 feet in height, the ceiling painted 
by Singieion and Rebecca, and the decorations by W vatt, tig 

by three lanterns; TWO CAPITAL DWELLING HOU 

Nos. 3 and 4, Tichborne-street, with Shops; anda large DWE 

LING-HOUSE, No. 56, Windmill-street. These premises, ce 

trically placed in one of the greatest thoroughfares and most pub- 

lic situations in the Metropoiis, are held by lease for a term of 
which 21 years are unexpired, at 2102. per anuwm; a small por- 
tion is underiet for 1902., leaving the extensive Premises, Gailery, 

&c. at arentof 201. It is scarcely necessary to comment on the 

importance of this property, which, for Exhibitions, Coucerts, 

Auctions, Public Meetings, and the display of Works of Art, cau 

hardly be excelled. 

May be viewed by cards, which, with particulars, may be had 
of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mail. 


ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 
honour to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, 
they are directed by the Executors of the late Mr. Weeks to 
SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, Coventry-street, 
opposite the Haymarket, on MONDAY, JULY 14, and following 
days, WEEKS’ MUSEUM, comprising not only those objects 
which have formed the Exhibition, but others which have never 
been seen by the pubiic. The late Mr. Weeks devoted a long 
life to perfecting these treasures; his ardour, liberality, and in- 
genuity surmounted every obstacle, and this Exhibition dewou- 
strates his brilliant success. Many foreiguers have, in their works, 
mentioned ‘ Weeks’ Museum’ as one of the greatest curiosities in 
this city of wonders, and the Public as well as the Press have 
unanimously borne testimony to its excellence, and pronouuced 
the mechanism to be all but miraculous. Lnstead of an advertise- 
ment it would occupy the columns of a Newspaper to describe 
this Museum ; two or three items must suffice. The far-famed 
canary birds, size of life, which not only warbie the most delight- 
ful airs, but flutter their wings, aud hop from perch to perch ; 
the swan, size of life, of beautifully chased silver, majestically 
moving its bead, feathers itseif, takes a fish out of the water and 
swallows it, witha surprising truth to nature; a life-size bronze 
elephant, superbly caparisoned, showing the hour in its eye, and 
ingeniously mosing its proboscis, eyes, aud tail; the temple of 
fonntains, mazuificent clocks, revolving stars; a gold cage con- 
taining a, small bird, the perfection of the art; seventeen ena 
melled solid gold boxes concealing singing birds, a collection 
that has no equal in Europe; many of them are enricued with 
diamonds; gold mice and tarantula spiders of wonderful con- 
struction ; a superb vase, with moving birdsand insects; a mag- 
nificent palm-tree, wiih snakes pursuing each other; a novel and 
ingevious attempt at perpetual motion in a clock which winds 
itself up by quicksilver; mechanical and finger organs of great 
power. noble bronzes, cabi..ets, and an infinity of articles curious 
and valuable, 

As the Auction is peremptory, and the Museum will be dis- 
persed, the public cannot again have an opportunity of viewing 
this collection of wonders, where art triumphs, and the power of 
human ingenuity approaches the perfection of animated nature. 
The valuable Premises will be sold on the first day,for which see 
separate Advertisement. An iiluminated view will take place on 
Wednesday evening, July 9, for which cards will be issued by 
Messrs. Foster, of whom Catalogues may be hod, price is, On 
Thureday, Friday, and Saturday the Museum will be opened to 
the Public. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCXXIV, for JULY. 

Contents: 1. Christopher on Colonsay. Fytte Second—Il. Me- 
moire of M. de Chateaubriand—Hll, The Cruise of the Midge. 
Chap. 5—1V. The Conde de Hdefouzo, A Vale of the Spani-h 
Revolution, Part2—V. The English Boy. By Mrs. Hemaus— 
Vi. The Caesars. Chap. 5—VII. Dissolution of ‘the Reform 
Ministry—The Radical Ramp—VIII, Letter from J. C. Loudon, 
n° 9 to the Editer—IX. My Cousin Nicholas. Chaps. 9 and 10 
—X. Noctes Ambrosiana. No. 66. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edingburgh ; and T. Cadell, 


Strand, London, 





The JULY Number of the 7 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Contains, among other interesting Papers—Gilbert Gur- 
ney, by the Author of ‘Savings and Doings.’ Chap. 1.—The 
— of Old Eugiand—The Infernal Marriage, by the Author of 
* Vivian Grey’—Sketches of Human Folly. No, [l.—A Misa- 
directed Letter—Giimpses of Lafayette, and of a few of his 
Friends—Lines on Ditton—Dialogues ot the Living. No. IU. 
Mr. Ewart, M.P. for Liverpool, and Sir Martin Archer Shee ; Sir 
Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Baines, M.P.—Ode to Mr. Owon— 
A Party of Pleasure; being a painful Retrospect ofa Trip—U e 
Maitresse Femue—The Debtor’s Experience—Monthly Com- 
mentary on Meo and Things; and the usual Varieties in Art, 
Science, Criticism, Biography, &c. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.— 


With the present year was commenced a New and Improved 
Series of this Publication. The Number for JULY contains, 
among other articies, The History of Wines—The Poetical W orks 
of Coleridge—Diary of a Lover of Literature—The Record Com- 
mission, No. 111,.—The Architectural Antiquities of Devonshire— 
Great Chaifield Manor-honse, Wilts (with a Plate)—Voems by 
the Rev. Joun Mitford and the Rev. W. L. Bowles—Review of 
New Publications—Copious Literary Iutelligence—Ovituary, 
with Memoirs of the Earl of Berlington, Lord Blaney, Admiral 
Sir C. Cunninghim, Xe. Xe. rive 2 4 an 

In boards, price 16s. the Gentleman's Magazine, New Series, 
Volume I. 

Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


F RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 55, 
for JULY, 1834, price 2s. 6d., contains : 
Lay Sermons by the Etutrick Shepherd—Men and Manners. A 
Series of Satires. Bv Pierce Pungeut. Satire V.—Dean Swift’s 
Madness. A Tale of Churo. From the Prout Papers’—Poetry. 
The Old Poets, By Sir Egerton Brydges—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. L., Author of * Rookwood’—The Nun of Landis- 
fern. By a Modern Pythagorean—The National Fairy Mythology 
of England—The African Desert—Some Account of the late Pro- 
ceedings in our Parish—Sartor Resartus. Book IIL. Chaps.6,7.8 
—Blackie’s and Syme’s Translations of Fasst—On Manners, 
Fashion, and Things in general. A Work in Two Chapters. By 
Jombardinio. With a few Noies by Sir Morgan O’Doberty, Bari. 
Chapter 1.—Some Passages in a Visit to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. By Morgan Ratiler—Oxford and Lord Brongtaim. 
ames Fraser, 215, Uegent-street. 
The New Number of 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by CAPT, MARRYAT, R.N. 
Author of The King's Own,’ * Newtou Forster,’ &e. 

Contains, among others, the following interesting Articles: 
The Ministry. Ode to Veuns Olympica. 
Chit Chat. New Zealand. 
Sicilian Facts. Jacob 
The Pasha of many Tales. 
European Civilization. 
The Spunging House, &e. &e. 
Sonnet to a Lady singing. Review of Fine Arts, Books, 
Maria Hammoud. Music, &c. &c. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street; Beil and Bradfate, Edin- 
ourgh; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


aithful. 


‘Yoa Tear, 
To the Dissyllable * Farewell ;’ 


TRYAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, price One SHILLING, contains—Present Position 

of Parties—Principle and Laterest—Letter to Lord Brouzham, on 
the Question of Questions—Monody on the Death of Lafayette 
—Bringing Home, by William Howitt—Love and Parliament, an 
Instructive Poem, by Nember One, Canto First—The Experiences 
of Richard Taylor, Esq. Chop. Vil. Governor Fox—Sketches of 
the later English Poets, No. UL. Thomas Campbell—British Emi- 
grant Colonies, No. I. New South \\ales—What is going on, 
No. I. Scenes in Edinburgh—Literary K 
Pablished by William Tait, Edinburgh 


ter. 
Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Comming, Dublin. 


MAGA- 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
ZINE, No. XIX., for JULY, 1834. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Emigration of the Protes- Edward Lascelles, Gent. 
tants of Ireland. Chap. 3 and 4 
2. The Carillons. 9. The Ivy Tree. 
3. Hints from High Places,| 10, The Cloister; from the 
Oo 4. German of Matthison. 
4. The Story of Constancy, from | 11, The Stray Canto. 
Burger. 2.The Red Inn of Ander- 
5. Political Econony. 1 ; a Tale within a Tale, 
6. The Pleasures of Gri 
7. Sonnets — Noon, 
Contemplation, 
8 Scenes from ithe Life of 


‘b p. 2 and 3. 
13. Tutti Fratti. 
14. Recent Political Events. 
15. Anthony Poplar’s Note 
Book. 


et. 
Evening, 





Dublin : William Curry, jun. and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingiom. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
No. 31, for JULY, price 2s. 6d. commences the SIXTH VOL, of 
; 1. . , ' 
{IE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
AND MONTHLY REGISTER OF 

RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION ; and 

Contains—The Genealogies in St. Manhew and St. Luke— 
Bishop Horsley’s Letters—Stow Church (with an Engraving)— 
Charch and Parish Books of Dartingion, Devon—Sacred Poetry, 
—Coxresponpreace: University Grants from the Nation— 
Anti-Pretutists of Past Times—Quakers’ am! Anabaptists’ Burials 
—Private Excommunication, &c. &c. \c.—Reviews or Booxs— 
Important Documents—Miscellanea—Church Matters—Ec« lesi- 
astical Lntelligence—Ordinatious—Preterments—A ppointments— 
University News—and the usual variety of Information interest- 

THE CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 
and F, Riviegton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterioo- 

Purrill, 250, and J. T. Clere Smith, 287, Regeut-street, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XLI., published this day, contains— 

1. Benthan’s Deontology—2. Van Diemeu’s Land—3. The 
Dorsetshire Labourers—1t. Church Monopol,—s. Jacobite Me- 
moirs—6. Obiveis of the Catilinarian Conspiracy—7. Law Patron- 
age—8. Dal Pozzo’s Happiness of Htaly—9. Aristocratic Taxation 
—10, Briti<b Aide- Toi Society—11. Laprovements of the Metro- 
polis—t2. Pamphlet in Modern Greek and French on Outpost 
Cavalry—13. Ditto on Telezraphers, Horse and Fool, for Fieid 
Service—14, Local Registration—i5. Chinese Empire and Vrade 
—16. First Report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring—List of 
Books, &c. 

R. Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Agent for France, 
G. G. Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No. 55, Paris. 


ing to 
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Just published, in foolscap 8yo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RIALS and TRIUMPHS,; 
comprising the ‘ Convict’s Daughter,’ and the ‘ Convert’s 
Daughter.’ : 

“There is no tragedy so affecting as that of privaig life, 
writer of this powerfal volume has selected two subjects of very 
yreat interest. His observations upou men and Manners, pictures 
of society, aud sketches of character, are shrewd, just, and ori- 
ginal.”"—Court Journal. ? 

** These stories are written with great taste and feeling, and 
the incidents are worked up with much ingeauity and interest.” — 
Bell’s Messenger. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, — 
Just published, the Fourth Volume of The 
ATURDAY MAGAZINE. The Volumes 
of this Work are published in the following forms; viz. 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 
Vol. I. (July to Dec. 1832) .....eeeee 
Vol. II. (Jan. to June, 1833).. 
Vol. 111, (July to Dee, 1833) .. 
Vol. LV. (Jan. to June, 1834) scccccecceesesd 6 
ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
SATURDAY MAGAZINE for 1832 (being the First Vol, s, d, 
as above cocccccsccescosecccoccccosce 
SATURDAY MAGAZI , being Volumes II. and 
If. bound in one. eee ceseseesess 7 6 

‘The whole of the Par p bers are reprinted, and always 
kept on sale. 

MONTHLY PARTS, Sixpence; WEEKLY NUMBERS, One 
Penny each. 

London: John W. Parker. Sold by all the Booksellers. 


~ Published Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
J) the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, (uets, 
Trios, &c., with Accompaniments for Pianoloite or Organ, The 
present Nawber (VIIL.) contains: 1. Air, Altwood—2. Air, 
Mozari—3. Miserere, Allegri—4. Duet, Greene—5. Air, Handel 
—6. Sacred Song, MS. 
Any of the preceding Numbers may be had separately, 
Lenken : John W. Parker, West Sand, 
wee wi This day, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointe:! by the Society tor Promoting 
‘hristian Knowledze. 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
Part XXI., price 1s., containing Sermons by the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, the Rev. G, Pearson, the Rev. William James, 
the Rev. W. H. Turner, the Rev. Ss. J. Allen, and the Rev, 8, 
Wilberforce. . 

The FIRST THREE VOLUMES are complete, price 6s. 6d, 
each, bound in cloth; and the Pants, 1. to XX1., may be had 
separately, at Is. each. . 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. : ; hy * : Peat 

~~ Second Edition, post 8v0. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM, 
oO M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. ; 

**So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, and, we devoutly believe, 
so true a picture dows be draw of the Angel of Life, as might 
warm the bosom of an Anchorite, and transform every selfish, 
unloved, and wnloving votary of celibacy into ‘ Benedick, the 
married man.’”—Court Journal, 

liy the same Author, the 5th edition of 
H E MEsS SIA H; 
A Poem. Post $vo. price &s. 6d. 
Also a few copies of the foliowing, at HALF PRICE: 
Omnipresence of the Deity. 12th edition, 
sells at 3s. 9d. ; published at 7s. 6d. 
Universal Prayer, Death, &c. 
sells at 3s. 9d.; pub. at 7s, 6d. 
Satan. 3rdedit. sellsat 5s. 3d. ; pub. at 10s. 6d. 


Turril!, 250, Regent-street. 





4th edition, 


IMMENSE OCCASIONAL ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE DISPATCH. : 
HE WEEKLY DISPATCH (established 
. upwards of thirty years ago, and published at No. 139, 
Fleet-street) is well known, from its unequalled circulation of 
pi bd THOUSAND Copies weekly, as the Leading Sunday 
ournal. Kae 
This splendid success is owing to its uncompromising principles, 
Belonging to no party, having no interests to serve but those of 
the Public at large, and looking to measures, not to men, the 
* Dispatch’ has become identified with the cause of general free- 
dom, and has been emphatically pronounced the People’s Paper, 
Notwithstanding the awple size of this Journal, its Conductors 
have frequently been compelled, owing to want of space, to omit 
portions of that great quantity of original matter in the shape of 
Essays, comments on public allairs, critiques, letters from nu- 
merous correspondents, &c., which is always available for the 
* Dispatch’ alone, and events of great importance, occupying 
several columns, e occasionally led to the exclusion of com- 
munications highly important t» that cause of freedom, and to 
those principles of truth, humanity, and justice, which is at once 
the pride and the duty of the Conductors, fearlessly to maintain, 
To obviate this incontenience—to exiend the useful influence of 
the ‘ Dispatel’—to render it still more worthy the patronage of 
the Public—to evince the gratitude of the Conductors for the 
unprecedented support which has stimulated and rewarded their 
exertions—they have now to announce that they intend, perindi- 
cally Cit least once a month), to add FOUR ADDIT ONAL 
AGES to thet already full-sized Paper, WITHOUT ANY IN- 
CREASE OF CHARGE to the Purchasers. On these occasion 
the ‘ Dispatch’ will contain Forty-eight colamas instead of Thirty- 
two. Thus, whenever any event of great interest occurs, either 
abroad or at home, or whenever any important measures occupy 
the atten ion of the Legislature and involve the interests of the 
Peopie, the Readers of the ‘ Dispatch’ will be presented with an 
ample Report, withoat the slightest curtailment of any of the 
peculiar features of their favourite Jonraal: the Proprietors being 
enabled, under this arrangement,to print an extra half-sheet 
whenever additional space may be required. R 
An Edition tor the Country is published every Saturday even- 
ing, and sent, postage free, to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
by the mail, +o a8 to be at the distance of one hundred and thirty 
miles from London, on the Sunday morning, and two hundred 
miles on Sunday evening. 5 
An Edition of * The Weekly Dispatch’ is published every Mon- 
day evening in time for that day’s post. This Edition is devot 
to the Agriculteral, Mercantile, and Trading Interests generally, 
on which important subjects it coutains a great variet of original 
and usefal information, including accurate Lists of M arket Prices 
both in Town and Country, and the Returns at Mark-lane up to 
Three o'clock on Monday afternoon. 
Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet-street. 
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0 ADVERTISERS.—EDIN BURGH RE- 

VIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the AD- 
VERTISING SHEET of No, 120, are requested to be sent to 
Longman aud Co. 39, Paternostes-row, by Thursday, July 10; 
and Prospectuses, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, a week 
Jater. 








On the 15th, in 3 vols, 


We * QUATRE; 
Or, the DAYS of the LEAGUE. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-jane. 
—_— “ 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
ETTERS and ESSAYS. 
By RICHARD SHARP, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 








Just published, in 1 vol. feap. vo. price 6s. cloth extra, 
1E JESUIT. From the German of 
C. SPINDLER; aud forming the 12th Vol. of 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 
“Loaded with incidents, and replete with startling encounters; 
it also contains a stirling and a striking moral.”—Metropolitan 


jag. : 

«A story of no common interest.” Herald. 

“A well-chosen story, Weariug its English dress with ease and 
freedom.”’—Tail’s 


smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Published on the Ist July, price 3s. No. Il. of as 
HE FREEMASON’S QUARTERLY 
REV 


inions of the Public Press—On Freemasonry— 

+2 Tale of the Flood (a Vision)—Freemasonry 
in the 46th Re zieyeut—Memoir of the lite Peter Gilkes—Masonie 
Intelligence, Metropolitan, Provincial, and Foreigu—Masonic 
Chit-Chat—Obitus) y—Sebjects under Consideration, and Corre- 
spondence. — The Vapestry Weaver of Beauvais (a Mystery )— 
The Puritan’s Sister—The Spirit Lovgr—Fate of Genius—Morn- 
ing Meditaui ary Review—The Drama— Parliamentary 



































ilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row, and J. Churchill, 
eet, Soho, London; J. sutherland, 12, Calion-street, 
burgh ; J. Porter, 72, Grafton-street, aud Givtou & Overend, 
7, Capel-street, Dublin. 


‘ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. 
OHN BARNETT’S new and beautiful Prize 
Rallal, entitled ‘SHE SAT WITHIN THE ABBEY 
WALLS,’ written expressly for the Grand Musical Festival, is 
published this dav. é 

Extract from the Sunday Times Newspaper of June 29, 1824. 
“The angelic features of the young lady of title, who, during 
the first and second grand days, occupied a tront seat in the 
northern gallery, aud on whom the eyes of their Most Gracious 
Majesiies Were imore than once observed to dwell with intense 
delight, have produced from the pen of a popular poet (an eye- 
wituess of the scene), some beautifully pocticai verses, into which 
that happy melodisi, Joha Barneti. bas thrown the very soul of 
harmony and « lity. The scene in the Abbey is well de- 
i randeur of the organ’s peal, as louder and 


— The se y 
louder still it climbs the Abbey dowe, is bere given with singular 
ary fidelity. A sublime vein of holy 















fect and most extraordit 
and thritling beanty pervades this composition, which, for atime, 
completely hailows @fd around it.” 

Londow: To be had of Smith and Co. Mysic sellers, 185, Ox- 
ford-street (between Duke street and Orchard street); and where 
the MUSIC-BOOK OF BEAUTY for July (a Summer Annual), 
may now be had. 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. only 4s. per vol. bound, 
y x 


H E N EW FOREST. 
By the Author of * Brambleive House.’ 
Forming the JULY Namber of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
A Collection of the most celebrated Works of living Authors, 
Pablishiug at a lower price than the Waverley Novels, 
This Collection, which must not be confounded with other a4- 
vertised Librasies, already comprises the complete Works of Mr. 
ard, three of Mr. Bulwer’s, and the principal productions of 
Lord Mulgrave, Mr, ‘Theodore Hook, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. 
Lister, Mr. D’ Israeli, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Gieig, Lady Chariotte 
Bury, &c.; and, the copyrights of these works being the property 
of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other collection. 
a for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, Sold by all Book- 
rs. 











HE HOROSCOPE is a weekly Work, 
(price 1}d.) containing daily predictions of the weather 
for the next Week.— Meteorological tables trom the Atheneum 
and Liverpool Conrier.—Theory and practice of every branch of 
Astrology, peritied from the superstitions of the ancients.—Im- 
portant general predictions, many of which have been already 
fuliilied, Among oiher proofs of Atmospherical Astrology, it 
was predicted that the thermometer pass be several degrees 
higher on the 4th than on the 19th of May, and also on the 2nd 
thanon the 15th June; which was exactly true. 
Edijed by ZADKIEL, Author of the ‘Grammar of Astrology.’ 
Pabiished every Saturday, by Willmer and Smith, Liverpool. 
Onsale the sawe day, by W. Strange, Paternoster-row, London : 
Beatham, Manchester; Heaton, Leeds; Fletcher, Chester; &c. 
Letters for the Editor must be sent (free) to the Horoscope 
Office, No. 3, South Joha-street, Liverpool. 





= dust published, Pari 1. 1 <= 
NIQUE FANCY ORNAMENTS, in 5 
Parts. Engraved on 30 Copperplates, from Original De- 
signs by the most celebrated Artixis. ‘This Work is worthy the 
uotice of the curious and lovers of the Fine Arts. 
Vases and Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; 
or bound, complete, 22. 10s. 
Scroll Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; or 
bound, complete, 2/. 10s. 
_ Book of Crests, containing 4000 Crests of the 
Nobility and Gentry, the various Orders of Knighthood, Crowns, 
Coronets, Helineis, and various Distinciions of Families, &c. 
Engraved ia 30 quarto Plates, 14, 10s. 
_ Heraldic [lustrations. This Work contains 
Sapporters of the Nobility, various Shields, Ornaments, Brackets, 
Cyphers, &e. 17, Is 


Ormamental Alphabets. Five’ quarto Plates, 


complete, 35. 
Published by F. Knight, 12, Brooke-street, Holborn, London; 
and soid by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
POPULAR VIEW of CHEMISTRY; 
comprising its general Principles. By JOHN MURRAY, 
M.D, Fellow of the Roval College of Surgeons, &c. &c., and 
GEORGE MURRAY. Foolscap, 6s. boards, 
il. 

Picture of Edinburgh; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the City and its Envire By J. Stark. With a New 
Pian of the City, and 48 Views of the principal Buildings, 6th 
edition, improved. 18mo. 75. bds.; 8s. neatly bound; or 10s. 6d. 
bound with Companion to Picture of Edinburgh. 


Simpkin and Marshall, Londoa; and John Anderson, jun. 
Ediuburgh. 


THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Part 7, embellished with accurate Engravings of the 
rmorial Bearings of cach Family, 
ISTORY of the COMMONERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 

Forming a desirable Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
** This is a great and important nudertakiug. Of the Peers and 
the Baronets of Great Britain we have heard and read; but of 
the Commoners—of families equally celebrated in bistory—we 
remain in total ignorance. We are glad to fad Mr. Burke em- 
ployed in removing a national reproach, He has contrived to 
make his book not only very useful, but highly interesting— 
Many rare and curious anecdotes having been introdeced.””— Globe, 





z 








'. 


Il. 
MR. BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The 4th edition, corrected, with all the New Creations, and up- 
wards of 1500 Engravings o! the Arms, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. contain- 
ing apwards of 1400 pages; printed so as to comprise a quantity 
of matter equal to twelve ordinary volumes. Price 2l. 10s. bound, 

This new edition comprises three times the number -f Families 
that have ever before been presented to the public in any one 
—— of asimilar description, Ttembraces every family in 

Pugland, Ireland, aud Scotland, invested with hereditary honours, 
aud every individual in the remoltestdegree allied to those families. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Beutiey. Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh; Join Cumming, Dublin; aud sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Published by Joba Harris, St. Pawl’s Churchyard, 
AMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, for her 
little Boys and Girls, With 12 Engravings. Uniformly 
printed with ‘ Mamma’s Lessons.’ Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
Cosmorama: the Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes of all Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. 
Price 4s. 6d. plain; or 6s. coloured. 
Stories trom the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
Sketches from the Volume of Creation. By 
the same Author, 2nd edit. square, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bible Llustrations. By theSame. Price 4s. 
half-bound. 
Conversations on the Life of Our Saviour. 
Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
Wars of the Jews. 
half-bound. 
Winter Evenings at College. By the Rev. 
Mr. Cole. 2 vols. half-bound. Price 6s. 
Beginnings of British Biography. 
Rev. J. Taylor. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 
Scenes in Europe and Asia. 
Price 8s. balf-bound. 
Scenes in Africa and America. By the Same. 
Price 8s. ; : 
Scenes in England. By the Same. Price ds. 
half-bound. oe 4 
Scenes of British Wealth. 
Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


4th edition. Price 6s. 


By the 
By the Same. 


By the Same. 


True Stories from Ancient History. By a 
Mother. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. ‘ i 

True Stories from Modern History. Price 
78. 6d. half-bound, : i Y 

True Stories from English History. Price 


7s. 6d. half-bound. 

True Stories from the History of Scotland. 
Price 4s. half-vound. 

Scenes of Industry, displayed in the Bee-hive 
and the Ant-bill. Price 6s. hall-bound. 

How to be Happy; or, Fairy Gifts. 2nd edit. 
Price 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

‘The Wanderings of Tom Starboard ; or, the 
Life of a Sailor. Price 7s. half-bound. 

The History of William Tell, &c. 
half- bound. 

The County Album. 18mo.cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Travels of Belzoni. Gth edit. 18mo. Price 3s. 

Always Happy. New edit. Price 2s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

Key to Knowledge. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Le Babillard; an amusing Introduction to 
the French Language. Price 2s. 6d. square, cloth. 

Litde Livrary. The Mine—The Ship—The 
Forest—The Garden—London—Westminster—Bible Illustrations 


—The Farm— Sports and Pa-times—B i'ish Story—Freuch History 
—The Ocean. And just published, 


The Natural History of Quadrupeds, with 
Illustrations by Landseer. 2 vols, 


Price 3s. 





Promenade, Xc. will take place, as announced, on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the 10th and 1ith JULY. In addi- 
tion to the usual attractions, the entire Band of the Coldstream 
Guards will, by perwission, play a Selection of the finest Military 
and other Music. Mr. Collinet’s talented Band will also attend, 
Admission on the present occasion, to Non-subscribers, 2s. » 
Children, 1s—N-B. Should the weather on either of the above 





days prove unfavourable, the Bands will not aitead, 





TOTT , Ww 
LOBE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES, 

PALL MALL and CORNHIL stiblished 1803. 
Capital, ONE MILLION STEE WHOLE PAID UP 
and INVESTED; re ured an immediate 
available fund for the payment of the most extensive losses, 
without auy liability of partuership. 

THOMAS COLES, Esq. Chairman. 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Farming Stock Lnsured generally on the Farm. 
Rates aud Conditions of Fire and Life Inswranee, &c. may be 
had of the Company’s Agents, and at the Offices in London. 
Insurances due at Midsummer next must be paid on or before 


the 9th July. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

Policies issued for the whole term of Life will be purchased 
on terms to be agreed on with the parties interested, should 
they be desirous of surrendering them to the Company. 

JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

London, 20th June, 1834. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. to, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, July, 1834. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the Dividends to Pro- 
prietors for the Half-year ending the 30th day of June, at the 
rate of Five aud a Half per Cent. per Annum, are now payable 
at the Company's @fice on Tuestay, the Ist day of July, aud on 
every succeeding day, from Ten till Three o’Clock. 

This Company continues to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option of the lasured; to grant Aunuities 
ou single or joint Lives: and to advance Money on Annuity 
secured on Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or 
ou Money in the Funds. 

The Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 
protits, 

. The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected ou or before the 3st day of December, 1829. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 







10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 


UGGIN’S TRANSPARENT BEAVER 
HATS, 3 ounces weight, 1£s.: also their Patent Double- 
biimmed Ventilating Beier Hats, are the best Hats ever pro- 
duced, weighing 4 ounces ; will never injure by wet or lose their 
colour ; the brims being double, they cannot break, or go out 
of shape; they will not prevent the egress of perspiration, which 
has been so much the complaint of water-proof hats often pro- 
ducing head-ache, Pvrice 2is. aud 26s. To be had of the patentee, 
DUGGIN, 53, New Bond-street, and 80, Newgate-street. 


IMPERIAL PETROSIAN TABLES. 
OHN THURSTON gratefully acknowledges 
the liberal patronage conferred upon him during a long 
series of years, aud again offers to the Nobility and Gentry @ 
further improvement upon those Billiard Taiics which were 
considered to have attained the acme of perfection. , 

As the result of many experiments, J. T. has the satisfaction to 
announce that he has ready for inspection, a beautiful specimen 
of a Billiard Table; in which a petrous stratification has 
been substituted for the metallic and other surfaces hitherto in 
use; the superiority of these Tables consists in the exquisite 
smoothness of the bed or surface, the unrivalled elasticity of 
the cushions—the frame being sell-adjusting—and the whole 
reduced to mathematical precision. ‘ 

Unlike the metallic and other tables this invention will re- 
main unaffected by weather, and will consequently stand any 
climate. It is also preferable to the metailic tables, since it is 
little more than halt its weight. It offers an additional advan- 
tace in point of expense, being but a trifle in advance upon 
tables in ordinary use, aud far more durable, 

Inspection of the above 1s invited at the Factory and Ware- 
rooms of J, Thurston, Manufacturer, by appointment, to His 
Majesty, 14, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 

Just published, 2nd edition of 
Mingaud’s Billiards, translated 
French. 


THE CONCLUDING LOTTERY.—Swirt 

and Co, respectfully state that the GLASGOW LOTTERY, to 
be DRAWN on the 22udof THIS MONTH (July), is the LAST that 
willor can be drawn under the existing Act ot Parliament. The for- 
tuvate Purchasers have the option of rece’ e value of the 
Prizes, which consist of Freehold Lauds and Houses, in Money, as 
soon asdrawn, deducting only five percent. on those above 106/,to 
cover the risk and expense of selling the ar. Swift and 
Co.'s Offices are at No. 19, Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange ; 
No. 255, Regent-circus, Oxtord-street; No. 38, Haymarket, 
corner of Coventry-street, where Prizes of 10,000l., 5,000/., 
2,0001. &c. &c, were recently sold, and the money paid with the 
punctuality that has distinzuished the firm of Swift and Co. 
nearly forty years. The Scheme contains— 





from the 



































i of £16,000 eee es £16,000 
1 ceccceseeeeses 10,000 16,000 
i 3,009 . 3,000 
1 2,000 2,000 
i 1,600 . 1,600 
1 1.500 . 1,500 
2. 1,400 . 2,800 
Lb cccseee - 1,100 . 1,100 
besides others of 800/., 500/., 400/., &c. &c. 

PRESENT PRIC 
Ticket....ccccccsccces £13 13 
Half.ecsccccseeeL? 6 UO | Sight coveeeskl 18 6 
Quarter .......- 315 6 Sixteenth .....- 019 6 

OTTERY.—GEORGE WEBB informs 


the Public, that on the 22nd of THIS MONTH (July), 

the present Lottery will be alidrawn, aud that it is the 
LAST AND ONLY ONE AUTHORIZED BY 
PARLIAMENT. 
THE SCHEME CONTAINS FRIZES OF 

16,900/., 10,000/., 3,000/., 2,000/., 1,6002., 1,500/. &c. &e.; the 
Holders of which will, as heretofore, receive the value in money 
on demand, according to the conditions of the Scheme, if pur- 
chased at GEORGE WEBB’S Office, No. 1, Strand, adjoining 
Northumberland House, Charing-Cross. 


Present price of a Ticket ........ £13 13 
£7 6 0 | Eighth....... + £118 6 





6 Sixteenth ... 019 6 

7 it is particularly necessary to observe, that GEORGE 
WEBB, who, formerly at Corohill and Ludgate-street, shared, 
sold, aud paid Capital Prizes in State Lotteries amounting to 
several Hundred Thowand Pounds, HAS NOW ONLY ONE 
oars and that is next to Northumberland House, CHARING 
SROSS, 
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8, New Burlington Street, July 4th, 1834, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK, 


THE DISINHERITED, and THE ENSNARED. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘FLIRTATION.’ 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 
Mr. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK, 


I T A L_ Y. 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letters written during a Residence in those 
Countries. 2 vols. Svo. 
By the Author of * Vathek.’ 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

« This work is from the pen of Mr. Beckford, the Author of 
the celebrated story, ‘ Vathek,’ and the recent possessor of the 
magnificent Abbey at Fonthill. It will be found unlike any Book 
of Travels in prose that exists in any European language. Some 
immortal passages in ‘ Gray’s Letiers,’ aud ‘ Byrou’s Diaries,’ 
are the only things in our tongne that come near the profound 
melancholy, blended with the picturesque of description, at once 
true and startling, of these extraordinary pages. We risk nothing 
in predicting that this work will henceforth be classed among 
the most elegant productions of modern literature.”"—Quarterly 


Review, June, 1834. 
EUROPEAN “COLONIES 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORLD, 
viewed iu their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Author of ‘Skeiches of = Canada,’ &c. 2 vols, S¥o. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY SALT, Esa. F.R.S. 
His srt! Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
NCLUDING His CORRESPONDENCE. 

By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 

** Ove of the most important works of the season, possessing 
the twofoid attraction of a book of traveis in a bighly-interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science aud enter- 
prise.” —Uniled Service — 


THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER, @ 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Service in various Paris of the World. 
3 sols. post 8vo. 
By a FIELD OFFICER. 

“ The Author's - has been one of unusual vicissitude, even 
for asoldier. He des: ribes with cousideratie power the scenes 
and incidents of which he has been either the spectator or sub- 
ject. It is an exceedingly interesting book.”—Odser:er. 


ond Edition, in 3 vols, 8vo with fine Portrait, 
LETT ERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
Now first published, Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of W alpole. 
** A copious siore of curious and i: teresting anecdotes, wit, 
personal story, and political intelligence, during George the 
Second’s reign.” — Literary — 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Containing Anecdotes ot Napoivon, the Duke of Weilington, 
Lord Nelson, Sir Peter Parker, Commodore Decater, General 
Ross, Sir Alexander Cochrane, Commodore Barney, Captain 

Napier, Captain Beckwith, &c. &c. 
“ Awork which every Euglishmanoughtto read.”"—Morn., Post. 


Second Edit. in 6 vols. bv0. the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNO'T’S MEMOIRS. 
The volumes may be had separately, to complete sets. 

** These Memoirs furnish an admirable view of the interior of 

ps al early court—of the spirit that reigued there—of the 

racters that exhibited in it—of the genius of the First Cou- 

slate and the | First Consnl, Now! here do we get a nearer or 
view of Nap as a man.” —Syectator. 





8. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with all the 
Illustrations to the former impressions, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,” 
“* One of those amusing productions which possess interest for | 
readers of every class, and particularly acceptable to those who 
take delight in sports by flood aud tield.”—Luterary Gazette. 








NEW vovacss, TRAVELS, ETC. 

ni vol. 8 Rs 3 Plates, 

TWoO YEA AT SEA. 
dy teats 


“ The fair author has seen a great deal of the world on land 
and water; and she describes what she has seen in a neat, clear, 
aud circumstantial manner.”—Literary Gazetie. 


2. 
A SOLDIER'S RECOLLECTIONS 
THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 


By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 2 vols. &vo. numerous Illustrations. 


** So full and frank a sketch of military life in the West Indies 
has never before been given.”—Globe. 


3. 
SECOND SERIES, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 


Or, APE IN INDIA. 
** A very entertaining’ nion to persons who have been in 


India, or who propose to it.”—Allas, 


*,* A few Copies may. still be had of the FIRST SERIES, 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 
New and Cheaper Edition, iu 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
rice 21s. 


EXCURSIONS IN INDIA. 
By Capt. THOMAS SKINNER, Sist Regiment. 
Including a Walk over twe Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jumma and the Ganges. 

“A very lively and descriptive work, replete throughout with 
almirable sketches of mative seenes and native portraits, pic- 
turesque, amusing, and mupressive. Tndeed, it is the pleasaniest 
of pleasant tours,” — Literary Gazette, 


NAVAL ADVENTURES. 
By Lieut. W. BOWERS, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“* We have here a repetition of the darivg enterprises and wild 


romantic adventures which characterized the voyages of the eatly 
navigators in the South Seas.””"— Times, 


New and Cheaper Edition, res ised and corrected, with 12 Em- 
bellishments, ina neat pocket volume, price only 9s. 
HOWITT’S BOOK OF TH SEASONS; 
Or, THE CALENUAR OF NATURE, 

“ Equally a fire-side book and an out-of-door book, and emi- 
nently calculated to make those who read it wiser and happier 
in their generation. {twill carry sunshine and delight wherever 

it penctrates,”’—Allas, 


New edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
&c. &c. 

By Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 


In the Years 1830-31-32-33; therefore comprising the most recent | 


Account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. 


“« We earnestly recommend this volume to especial attention. 
It is honest and sound from the first page to the tast, and con- 
tains more valuable matier than any book of a similar kind we 
can call to our recollection.””—Allas, 


« 8. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
By Sir J. E, ALEXANDER, Captain 42nd Royal Highlanders, 


Comprising a recent Visit to the most interesting Scenes in 
North and South America and the West Indies, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Etchings. 


“A pleasanter book it would be difficult to find."—Exvaminer, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Zobrab the Hostage,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c, 

“* A more animating and oye | story could hardly be con. 
ceived. There runs through the whole of it, in the character of 
Ayesha herself, a strain of pure genial tenderness of conception, 
such as might be envied by any poet that ever wrote.” —Quarterly 
Review, June, 1834. y 

2. 


H E L E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 3 vols, 

“of =| one will, after reading ‘ Helen,” turn to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more proiound and 
permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist 
has made marked progress. ay ly Review, June, 1834, 


R O O kK ‘wo oO D. 
A ROMANCE, 3 vols. 

“We expect much from this writer. He evidently possesses 
in no common degree, the materials of success—a fresh and 
strring fancy. His story is one that never flags.”"—Quarterly 
Review, June, 1834. 


THE CAPTIVES in INDIA, 
By Mrs. HOFLAND, 


** These volumes contain an account of one of the most extra. 
ordinary journeys ever pertormed by a female, embodied in ap 
iuteresting narrative. The countries through which the author 
proceeds are litte known, and are sketched with much spirit 
and accuracy.’ —Liferary Gazette. 


ALLAN BR EB C XK. 
By the Author of * The Subaliern,’ &e. vols. 
5 “* The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.—Unned Service 
lournal. 
** Equais any novel the past year has produced.” —Spectator, 


6. 
Second Edition, revi-ed and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
R E V E 4 ‘i 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
“*The best novel, in many respects, that has appeared since 
Miss Edgeworth’s * Vivian.’ "—Quarierly Review. 


7. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
APERON. 
Edited by Lady DACRE. 

«A work which will go far to raise the standard whiel 
producti ns of this school have of late years been judged,”~ 
Quarterly Review 

** Most pertect plctares val the human heart under various 





ci 


THE HEADSMAN 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“Has many scenes of touching loveliness; we p. been 
ee kindled and subdued, surprised and amused.”~— 
At 
“Full of hair-breadth sige and increasing interest.”—Lite- 
vary Gazette. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 
By the Author of ‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols. 
“One oe the most powerful and pathetic = ly which have 
recently appeared.”’—Times. 
** Displays very vigorous powers of description.” —Morning 
Herald. 


10. 
Second Edition, with new Introdaction, in 3 vols. 
GODOLPHIN; or, Tue Oarn. 
«< Will be universally read, and as universally admired. It 
will establish for the writer a reputation equal to that of tue best 
authors in our language.”— Town. 





The following Wor 
In 2 vols post Svo, 
F RB A. CC BB; 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


ks will appear in 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
THE ANGLER IN WALES. 
By CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 

Author of ‘ Conversations with Lord Byron.’ 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR; 


Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, and 
several other Cities. 


By the Rev. F. V. I, ARUNDELL, 





British Chaplain at Smyrna, 


the course of the present Month : 


4. 
THIRD EDITION, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
additious, 2 vols. post svo. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BOLWER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


e 
New Edition, revised, in2 vols, 8vo. with a.4to. Atlas of 71 Plates, 
ORIENTAL MEMOIRS: 
Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence in India. 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 

Edited by his Daughter, the Countess DE MONTALEMBERT. 


THE AN [GLER” IN IRELAND. 
Or, An ENGLISHMAN’S RAMBLE through MUNSTER and 
CONNAUGHT, daring the Summer of 1833. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 





CHEAPEST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT 
PUBLISHED. 
Complete vol. neatly bound, Bar! 6s. printed ots 
th the Waverley Novels, i a K 
° 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD, = With 2 Engravings. 
THE te Fgh -¢ a VENICE. 
LEWIS, » And 
THE CASTLE OF" OTRANTO. 
HORACE WALPOLE ‘on of Orford). 
with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
Being the 4ist Vol. of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishing Monthly ; forming a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, 
Chiefly by Living Writers, 
*,4* Each Volume, generally including an entire Novel, may 
be liad separately, price 6s. 
The next Vol. ¢o appear August Ist, will eontain 
THE COUNTRY CURATE. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘The Subaitern,’ &. 











y 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all B 





London : J. “Houmegs, Took’ 3 3 Court, ( Chancery Lane. 





ksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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